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lief in everything that was good and true alienated 
from him all worthy associates. 

Being intelligent and capable, he found a situa- 
tion with an old acquaintance of his father’s, a 


For the Companion. 


A FAITHFUL FRIEND. 





Some months must elapse before his trial could | forget the faithful woman who helped us when 
!come off, and in the meantime he lay in prison every one else fled from the house. When did you 
| sick and despairing. Some friend of old Norah’s, | return from Kansas ? 


I hope you've come back to 
|from the town of A , who happened to pass 














“Don’t go, mammy!” Louis Galvin cried, cling- 
ing to his nurse. She was a tall, elderly mulat- 
tress, with marked features, and in the poise of 
her head, the firm line of her lips and the expres- 
sion of her deep-set eves, you read a strength of 
character which is found rarely in her ductile race. | 
Louis was a bright, handsome boy, about thirteen ; 
but old as he was, he was not ashamed to shed 
tears at parting with the woman who had taken 
him from his dead mother’s breast, and had loved 
and cared for him as only a mother could do. 

“O mammy!” the boy cried, ‘‘you’re the only 
one in the world who cares for me. Father thinks 
ten times more of his books than he does of me, 
and it worries him just to have me go in the room 
when he’s reading or writing. I'll be so lonely in 
this great, big, empty house when you’re gone!” 

“I’m bound to go, honey,” Norah said, choking 
down her sobs. “I’ve got one lone chile, and she’s 
too sick to go to Kansas widout me. She’s got a 
husband, but den he’s sich a pore, worfless critter, 
he don’t count nohow. It’s me she’ll hab to’pend 
upon fur her bread.” 

“But I can't let you go!”’ he cried, with his arms 
around her neck. “T’ll be all alone.” 

“No, honey, you won't. You’re to goto a great 
big school way off from here, fur I axed your pa 
to send you, and he said yes. Den you'll hab 
oder boys to ’sociate wid, and you won't feel lone- 
ly. Your pa don’t mean to be hard, but he for- 
zits you aint old and settled like him. When your 
ma died, he jest went inter his room and latched de 
dore, so nobody couldn't come anigh him. ’Pears 
like he latched de dore ob his heart, too, at de 
same time, fur he aint nebber took no interest in 
nobody sence dat day.” 

“No, and he never will,” Louis said, bitterly. 
“If LT live or die, he doesn’t care.” 

“Hush! hush!’ Norah said. ‘He’s your own 
pa; and when you gits to be a man, and company 
fur him, he'll change. Be a good boy, my pre- 
cious. Don’t fall inter bad company and go wrong. 
O my chile! my boy! it breaks my pore heart 
to lebe you to vourself dis a way!" She pressed 
him closely in her arms, and they mingled their 
tears. 

“Ef you're eber in trouble, and your old mam- 
my is libin’, honey,” she sobbed, “send fur me, 
and I'll come.” 

“Then I wish trouble would come!” he cried, 
passionately. 

“Hush, honey! don’t talk so. You'll forgit dem 
words, but de ebil one won’t. He’ll ’member ’em 
ag’in you some day.” 

The nurse and her charge parted the next day. 
Years rolled on. The bright boy became a youth 
of marked ability and promise, but with no re- 
straint of principle. From his father he had never 
had a word of advice. If he wanted money, it 
was given to him without a question. When there 
was no money, his father informed him of the 
fact with his usual cold indifference. 

“This plantation is mortgaged beyond its value, 
and next week the mortgage will be closed and 
the owner take possession. You have an educa- 
tion, and your teachers say ability; so you will 
be able to shift for yourself.” 

Louis was stunned. He had taken it for granted 
his father was a wealthy man, for the plantation 
seemed well managed, and everything about the 
establishment betokened affluence. They were in 
the library, and he looked around at the walls 
covered with books, those silent companions of 
his father's lonely life. How could he ever live 
out of that room? A feeling of pity stole into his 


merchant who did an extensive business and who 
tried to befriend him. He was placed ina posi- 
tion of trust, and his employer, seeing him dili- 
gent and energetic, never dreamed that his nights 
were spent in drinking and carousing with low as- | her little property and travelled day and night, 
sociates. His constant companion was a fellow- | until she stood within his prison walls. 
| clerk, asmooth-tongued man, very much olderthan! Louis raised his head and looked 
himself. and a graduate in the school of wicked- 
ness. James Morgan was wily enough, however, 
to keep up a fair appearance to the world, though 
his dupes and victims were not always so fortu- 
nate. 

One day, an old country customer 
of Mr. Merrian’s deposited in his safe 


through the part of Kansas where she had settled, 
told her the situation of the boy she had loved as 
her own, and never forgotten, though for four 
years she had heard nothing of him. She sold 


at her, not} 
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able to realize that it was 
before him. 
“O mammy! mammy! is that you?” he cried, 


the sum of three thousand dollars for safe keeping 
until his return home. The morning after, the 
roll of bank-notes was missing, and as Louis Gal- 
vin, who had access to the safe, had disappeared, | with a choked sob. She put her trembling arms 
it was easy to trace the robbery to him. about his neck and drew his head down on its old 
About noon he was arrested, in a half-drunken | resting-place—her faithful bosom. 
condition, as he was entering a car of a Northern-| ‘My pore honey!” was all she said; but that 
bound train. He was too stupefied by drink when | was enough. The years of sin and trouble seemed 
taken to answer any questions coherently ; but as | to vanish like a troubled dream, and for a minute 
a bank-bill of one hundred dollars found on his he was once more a boy, seeking shelter in the 
person was identified by the gentleman who had | loving arms of his dear old nurse. For some time 
been robbed, he was committed to jail. | they sat there silent, and then Norah spoke. 
The next morning he made a statement which! ‘Who is helpin’ you, honey ? I mean what law- 
no one believed. He said, when drinking together, | yer is you got to clar you ?” 
James Morgan proposed to him to rob the safe,| “None,” he answered. “I suppose some one will 
but that he had refused. They continued drink- | be appointed to defend me; but I have no money 
ing, and he remembered nothing more but that | to engage counsel, and nobody will do it for love.” 


really Norah who stood 


heart. ; Morgan had come to his lodgings the next morn- | His tone was very bitter. ‘Yes, mammy, I was 
P “And you, father,” he asked, “what will you | ing, and roused him up, telling him the safe had| born and brought up in this place, and yet I 
do 2” - 


been robbed and the robbery had been traced to | haven’t a friend here.” 
him. Of course he was innocent, but appearances| ‘Is Lawyer Eldridge libin’ here yet ?” she asked. 
were so much against him that it would be safer; ‘Yes; but he would not take the case without 
for him to get out of the way for a time, until the | money, and I think he dislikes me personally. 
matter was cleared up. Morgan gave him an hun- | Don’t worry about me, mammy, for I’m not worth 
dred dollars, and told him he would see to his be-| it. I haven’t stolen, but I’ve done everything else 
ing cleared of the charge, and then he could re-| wicked, and this is my punishment. But oh! 
turn. | what a comfort to have you here!” She looked 
“If I had not been stupefied by drink, for Mor- | at his wasted face, with a hectic flush on the hol- 
gan had brought with him a bottle of brandy, to | low cheeks, and her heart sank. 
steady my nerves, he said, I would have remem- | 
bered his proposition to me, and known that he 
was the robber. But I thought of nothing con- 


“Oh, as for me,” with his cold smile, “I think I 
am quite old enough to take care of myself.” 

The miserable man did take care of himself, ac- 
cording to his own light. He was found dead in 
his chair the following morning, with a glass on 
the table before him containing some sediment of 
morphine, and a volume of Plato in his clenched 
hands. 

Thrown upon the world under these unfortunate 
circumstances, Louis was seized with a kind of 
impotent rage against a cruel fate. There was no 
friend to counsel patience and courage, for though 
he had wild comrades and boon companions, he 
never seemed to make friends. In fact he sneered | out of the way for something; I hardly knew | 
at and doulted all disinterested friendship; and | what myself.” 
whether this was an affectation or not, his disbe- | 





went from the prison to Mr. Eldridge’s house. 











cried, shaking her warmly by the hand. 
As I said before, no one believed Louis Galvin. | member you ? 


“You ’member me, Mass Eldridge ?” she said. | 
nectedly, only that it was necessary for me to get ‘I nussed your wife when she had the small-pox.” 
“Why, if it isn’t Norah Lee!” Mr. Eldridge 
‘“‘Re- 
Well, I don’t think we’re likely to | befriend me? 


| stay among us again.” 


“Mass Eldridge, I’ve comed here to ax a favor, 
sir. You tolt me one day you'd do anyting fur 
me, and now I wants someting mity bad.” 

Mr. Eldridge smiled kindly on her, thinking 
that the old woman was perhaps in need of pecu- 
niary assistance. 

“I’m glad you’ve come to me, Norah. Now, 
what can I do for you, my good old friend 2?” 

“T wants you to clar my boy, Louis Galvin, you 
know. I wants you to plead fur him, and git him 
off. Mass Eldridge, he nebber tuck dat money. 

He tolt me he didn’t, and I knows it, sir.” 

Mr. Eldridge’s face fell as she spoke. 

“I’m sorry you're interested in that young fel- 
low, Norah. Yes, I remember you nursed him. 
He’s a bad tase, and he'll never come to any good. 
He certainly took that money. You’d better not 
meddle in the matter.” 

The old woman rose from her chair and drew 
herself up to her full height. 

“Mass Eldridge,” she said, with quiet dignity, 
“T tuck dat boy from his dead mudder’s breast, 
and before de Lord I promised to stick by him fur 
good or bad. T’se only a ignorant ole woman dat 
has no book-larnin’, but it looks ter me as if dis 
was de time to do my best when everybody’s face 
is sot agin him as If he I axes 
you, Mass Eldridge, ef any boy was likely ter 
turn out well, when his own fader nebber looked 
at him, nebber said ‘don’t do dat caze it’s wrong, 
do that caze it’s right’? Did you eber try to show 
him de right way? You libed right alongside his 
fader’s house, and you seed Louis grow up. 
When you seed him gwine all wrong, did you talk 
and reason wid de pore, friendless, mudderless 
boy? I done all I could, but when I had to go 
’way, he had nobody.” 

Mr. Eldridge was a good man, though one of 
strong prejudices. Somehow the words of Norah 
touched a chord of sympathy, and aroused a ques- 
tion in his heart. How far is any man justifiable 
in crying out, “Am I my brother’s keeper ?” when 

he has neither raised hand, nor voice, to keep him 
from the downward path? Oh, these subtle, com- 
plex chains which bind us to our kind! We will 
never know how strong they should be, how intri- 
cate in their interlacing, until we stand before the 
Throne and by the searching light of Love, see 
how often we have broken the delicate links, and 
trodden them underfoot. 

Norah misunderstood Mr. Eldridge’s silence. 

“T doesn’t ax you to holp him fur charity,” she 
said. ‘My boy and me isn’t quite beggars, Mass 
Elridge. I has one hundred dollars ob my own 
to pay you cash down, and I’ll make more ef I 
works my fingers to de bone. Ef you won't holp 
us, Mass Eldridge, I'll go to some oder lawyer.” 

Mr. Eldridge raised his hand to silence her. 
| “I don’t want your mdhey, my good Norah,” 
| he said. “I will look into the case and do what 
I can for Louis. I can’t hope to clear him en- 
tirely, but I'll do my best for your sake, and for 
his.” : 
She took his hand and raised it to her lips, while 
the tears rained down her withered cheeks. 

“God bless you, massa,” she said. “Ef de 
whole world said my boy was guilty, I’d stand 
up afore them and say it’s a lie.” 

From that day until the trial came off, the tall, 
erect figure of old Norah could be seen on one of 
the principal thoroughfares, where she had a little 
stall and solid cake and coffee to the passers-by. 
Her story got out, and she was largely patronized. 
She hoarded carefully the money she made, spend- 
ing nothing on herself, but filling her boy’s cell 
with every luxury. But he visibly wasted away. 
His mother had died of consumption, and the old 
woman, watching him keenly, knew only too well 
what the hectic flush and oppressed breathing 
meant. Hour after hour he passed with his head 
on her shoulder, sometimes bursting out with bit- 
ter self-reproaches for his ruined and wasted young 
life, at others quietly penitent and full of hope for 
the future. 

“Whether I get off or not, mammy,” he said, 
| “T’m a changed man. If I escape, we will go to- 
gether to some new country where nobody knows 


wos a mad dog. 








“T’ll be back directly, honey,” she said, and | me, and you’ll never leave me again while I’m 


alive. I was so hard and bitter till you came to 
me. I felt like a miserable cur that everybody 
1 was chasing. But that's over now. You're here, 
and there’s Mr. Eldridge, just as kind as can be. 
'T wonder, mammy, how he, of all men, came to 
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She had never told him the particulars of her | 
interview with Mr. Eldridge; she thought it would 
comtort him more to think that the help of the 
lawyer was an act of spontaneous benevolence. 
Wh n the trial came on, Norah got as near the 
prisoner as was allowable. She followed the evi- 
dence closely and intelligently, shaking her head 
and groaning when it bore strongly against her 
boy, smiling with tearful eyes when the extenuat- 
ing circumstances of his previous honesty were 
made manifest. 

It was a long case and hotly contested. Mr. 
Eldridge by this time was more than half-con- 
vinced of the innocence of his client, and had 
warmed up to his work as a keen lawyer will al- 
ways do. 


THE YOUTH’S 


case of a broken heart,” one of the physicians 
said after the post-mortem examination. 

The organ was probably weak before, but the 
death of “her boy” killed her. What a true, faith- 
ful friend! se) 





For the Companion. 
SELF-SACRIFICE. 
The coral worker but an atom gave 
To help uprear the pile he ne’er could see, 
But now it stands above the topmost wave,— 
He has a part in temples yet to be! 


——~+9o>—_—_<—_——_— 


G. B. G. 


for the Companion. 


AN UNEXPECTED REQUISITION. 





During the trial, it had been conclusively proved 
that more than one person had been concerned in 
the robbery. People began to give some weight | 
to the prisoner’s accusation against James Mor- | 
gan, wild and improbable as it seemed at the | 
time. 

Inquiry had revealed the fact that though bear- 
ing an excellent reputation, Morgan led two lives 

one fair-seeming before the world, the other full 
When he was brought upon the } 
witness-stand, a good deal of his smooth compos- 
ure had deserted him. 

Mr. Eldridge was merciless in his cross-exami- 
nation, and Morgan stammered, hesitated, and 
contradicted himself so often that he finally broke 
down. Norah rose from her seat like an avenging 
angel, her finger pointed towards the trembling 
witness. 

“Does you hear him, jedge? Does you see how 
white and trembly he’s done gone? Dat man is 
guilty, jedge. I knows it, and you sees it, and de 
Lord’s hand is on de pore misable sinner dis blessed 
minute.” 

“Silence in the court!” thundered” the judge, 
trying to speak sternly. “Remove that woman "i 
she opens her lips again.” 

“I’ve said my say, jedge,” she persisted. ‘Dat 
man is de robber as sure as de Lord has jedged 
him.” 

There are instances in the history of crime, 
when cowardly criminals, not smitten by remorse, | 
but moved by a sudden panic, confess their guilt. | 
This was one. Before an hour had elapsed, Mor- | 
gan’s full confession acquitted Louis Galvin of all 
complicity in the robbery. The money was re- 
covered, as all that had been taken from it was 
the one hundred dollars which had been given to 
Louis. 

It was on the arm of his faithful old nurse that | 
Louis Galvin left the Court House. Mr. Eldridge, | 
too, accompanied him to the pleasant little cot- | 
tage which Norah had rented and beautified for 
her boy. 

“T knowed as well as could be, Mass Eldridge, 
dat de Lord wos wid us!” Norah cried, trin uph- 
antly, as they entered the cottage. “TI fixed tings 
up here, caze LT knowed Louis was bound t6 git 
free.” 

“You must let me help you, Louis,” Mr. Eld- 
ridge said, kindly. “Our old friend there 
taught me my duty, and I wish to do it.” 

“IT tanks you, massa,” Norah interrupted, ‘but 
if you means to gib us money, my boy mustn't 
be beholden to anybody. 
do fur hisself, but till den here’s his ole mammy 
to do fur him.” 

“I'll never forget your kindness, 


of secret vice. 





has 


Louis said, 


holding out his hand to Mr. Eldridge, while the | days the thought came to him cf the sheep-shear- 


tears fell from his eyes. “God knows I can never, 


never repay it save by leading a life that you and 


all good men may approve ot.” 

Poor Louis never rallied much after his release. 
Strange to say, in spite of increasing weakness, he 
He would talk 
by the hour of what he would do when he got 
stronger. 


One evening, with Norah beside him as usual, 


did not seem aware of his danger. 


he spoke of his past life, and what he might have | 


made of it. 

“Let by-gones be by-gones, honey,”’ Norah said. 
“When you trips up don’t stop to ’vestigate de 
stone wot trips you, but watch your foots so dey 
don’t stumble no more.” 

“You’re wise, mammy,” he said, with a smile. 
“When I’m strong enough to go to the country 
we've been talking about, we'll put the past from 
us, only remembering it if I’m tempted to go back 
to the wretched old life. We will have a beauti- 
tul home there, and you'll always be with me, 
maminy, won't you! It’s way down South, you 
know, and we'll always have flowers, and a bright 
warm sun, and I will get well and strong and be 
so happy, so His head fell back and his 
sentence was never finished in this world. An 
humble and repentant sinner, who can say that 
his dream was not realized amidst the fadeless 
blooms of Eternal lite ? 

Norah laid back his head reverently, and kissed 
his pale lips. Without a sigh or a tear, she pre- 
pared him for the grave. Only then she gave 
notice of his death. Her hands refused all help in 
lifting him in the coffin, and she followed him to 
the grave still silent and tearless. After the fun- 
eral she returned to her house and closed the door. 


so” 





She did not come out the next day, and her neigh- | 


bors, becoming uneasy, knocked at her door. There 
was no answer, and they made their way in. The 
old woman sat upright in an easy chair by an open 
window. Her head had slightly fallen on one 
side, and her hands were clasped as in prayer, but 
though dead for many hours, her face had the life- 
like expression of peaceful sleep. ‘It is the rare 


When he gits well he’ll | ing.” 


| be clipped clear down to the skin. 


In Alabama, in 1839, a boy was born to Planter 
Houston. He was christened Cyrus. The morn- 
ing that Cy was three years old, a male lamb was 
discovered in the sheepfold. Of course, it was 
made over to Cy, a birthday present not in the 
reckoning. Asked to name his pet, the little man, 
thinking of the love-word oftenest heard from his 
fond mamma, shouted,— 

“Honey! Its name is Honey 

The two young things had many a funny time 
together, rolling in the grass, racing in the mead- 
ow, eating turnips together, and in many another 
way, before the lamb had outstripped the other in 
strengty and had taken to butting. 

Cy sometimes went to his mother’s arms crying 
and with complaints of Honey’s roughness; but 
he was very fond of his pet. And Honey showed 
attachment to the little master. Generally docile, 
he was early trained to the bridle and saddle. He 
would canter around the lot quite horse-like, un- 
seating the rider now and then by a leap over logs 
and bars. 

But when Cy was twelve the friends were sepa- 
rated. The boy was sent to school twenty-nine 
miles away. ‘There was then no railroad in all 
that region of Alabama. The nearest post-office 
to the Houston plantation was five miles, and this 
received only two mails a week. 

Being at boarding-school, receiving letters, writ- 
ing letters, studying Latin and Greek, Cy began 
to feel mannish and to put away several childish 
things, particularly as his mother not infrequently 
wrote for his advice about some plantation matter ; 
for you must know that when Cy was five years 
old he had lost his father. 

“But he’s a baby yet about the lamb,” the moth- 
er commented, at reading the postscript of a cer- 
tain letter. 

“The lamb” they continued to call Honey, de- 
spite his horns and his butting, just as they kept 
on saying “the boy” after Cy had a mustache. 

This is the “certain postscript”: “I wish I could 
see Honey. I'd come next Saturday to see him 
and vou and Judy and mammy, only I haven't 
any money. I spent the last I had treating the 
I bought a bushel. Can’t 
Iloney come to see me? Big Sam could bring 
him. I'd like to have the boys see how he looks 
under the saddle. In the next letter tell me how 
he seems, and if he is lonesome without me. Make 
Big Sam take good care of him, and give him all 
the turnips he can eat. And be sure to have the 
turnips washed for him. A clean-washed turnip 
looks cool and tempting; a dirty one is untempt- 


hoys to goober peas. 


A like solicitude was sure to be indicatedin each 
of Cy’s weekly letters from January, when he en- 
tered the gchool, tothe spring. With the warm 


ing at home. Then he wrote: 

“T don’t believe it would feel good to Honey to 

1 should think 
it would make him feel sheepish. I don’t want 
you to let them shear Honey so close as to make 
him feel ashamed of himself; so that he can’t 

| have a dignified look.” 

| But something worse than a close clip befell the 

| lamb, which the mother announced by letter to 

Cyrus: 

*T am sorry to have bad news for you, my dear 
hoy, but I know you will bear it like a man. It’s 
about the lamb. Yesterday Honey tried to jump 
from the grass-lot into the garden, and was caught 
on the palings. I saw him hanging, struggling, 
and was in hopes that he was caught by the fleece. 
Land mammy ran to his help, and found that he 
was impaled. One of the sharp pickets had pene- 
trated your poor Honey’s side several inches. 
Knowing that he could not possibly recover, I 
had him instantly killed to end his suffering. And 
so, dear Cy, your birthday gift is taken from you; 
the playmate of your childhood is dead.” 

When Cy received this letter, he was in bed with 
ague. 


he read, and then dropped on the cover. With a 
quick movement he turned his face to the wall, 
that the nurse-boy might not see how he was cry- 
ing. After a while he stopped crying, and wrote 
to his mother that Honey must be buried like a 
gentleman, in a pretty place in the wood-lot. 
‘*Where we used to play together,” wrote poor Cy, 


The paper trembled in his cold fingers as | 
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now what would be pretty,—‘Shed not a tear o’er 
your friend’s early bier.’ Good-by, mamma. I 
know you will do all you can to have a good fu- 
neral for my dear lamb. It’s the last thing that 
ever can be done for him.” 

This letter fell into the hands of Cy’s sister 
Judy, the mother being absent ona visit. Judy 
read it with a feeling of dismay; for she knew 
how quick-tempered and wilful and unreasonable 
the indulged son of the house was. She calleda 
council of Cy’s nurse, whom all the plantation 
alled “mammy,” and Cy’s body-servant, Noah 
Wesley by name. He was some fifteen years of 
age, and having been much about “the house,” 
spoke somewhat better English than the average 
plantation negro. 

“Judy read Cy’s letter to them, and said, “We 
can’t bury Honey.” 

“Of course we can’t,” mammy assented. 

“Mos Cy’ll be mighty mad,” said Noah Wes- 
ley, grinning, as if he had got off a capital joke. 
“I don’t know what’s to be done about it,” said 
Judy, looking solemnly worried. 

Mammy, looking solemnly triumphant, said, “I 
knows what.” 

“What ?” asked Judy, with brightening face. 
“Somethin’,” said mammy, mysteriously. 
“Well, what is it?” Judy demanded, with im- 
patience. ‘What can we do?” 
‘What's the reason yo’ don’t tell Miss Judy ?” 
Noah Wesley demanded. 

Mammy cleared her throat and said, impressive- 
ly, “We kin putten. Wekin dig up groun’ like er 
grabe, an’ we kin sot up a head-boa’d an’ a foot- 
boa’d an’ plant a white rose-bush, and Mos Cy 
won’t never know dat Honey aint restin’ under 
kam an’ s’rene.” 

Noah Wesley chuckled and thrust his hands in 
his pockets. *“Takes mammy to think folks out of 
scrapes; an’ we all’s in a scrape ’bout Honey 
sho’s you bawn.” 

Judy said yes, they were, and that they should 
have to act on mammy’s advice. Noah Wesley 
was for going straight to the carpenter’s shop and 
ordering the boards; he wanted to get rid of hoe- 
ing peas But Judy said there was no hurry nec- 
essary, as Cy would not be at home for a month; 
and mother’s return was daily expected, and her 
help in the plan was worth waiting for. 

Two days after this there was a panic at the 
plantation-house. Noah Wesley was in a cherry- 
tree eating ‘‘black-hearts” by I know not what 
measure, more enjoyable occupation than weed- 
ing snaps and cabbages. While standing, one foot 
in a crotch and the other dangling, he saw, up the 
lane at the big gate, a cloud of dust and a body 
on horse-back. He strained his eyes till his mouth 
opened. 

“It’s him!” he said, and then went excitedly 
dropping from limb to limb tothe ground. He 
was panting and his eyes were popping wide as he 
went tearing to mammy, nodding at her carding, a 
large pile of wool on one hand, a small pile of 
rolls on the other. 

‘He's comin’!” Wesley cried, startling mam- 
my’s eyes open and her head to erectness. ‘Mos 
Cy’s comin’ !” 

‘““Mussy sakes! An’ thar aint none uv them 
puttendin fixin’s fixed!” said mammy, excitedly, 
gathering the rolls and the uncarded wool into one 
mass in her panic. ‘‘Honey’s grabe aint dugged, 
an’ dar aint no head-boa‘d sawed an’ no foot-boa’d 
nuther !”’ 

“An’,” Noah Wesley added, “there isn’t any 
white rose-bush on his grave.” 

“Well, go plant one, an’ don’t stan’ dar; an’ go 
set up a head-boa’d right straight, an’ a foot-boa‘d. 
Hurry! An’ dig de grabe. Hurry ‘long! What 
you standin’ dar fer? Wait aminute! Go right 
straight an’ git de hawn an’ blow up some men 
tow he’p dig. Come back yere! Why can’t you 
stan’ still till you gets you orders? Go right 
straight an’ tell Susanny her must make er poun’ 

sake fer supper. Make hase! Why doan you go 
‘long? Wait! Run straight tow de coppenter, 
an’ tell Andy tow hurry and saw dem head-boa’ds. 
Make hase! An’ go straight an’ git Pete an’ dig 
er white rose-bush,—dat one ober by de crape- 
muttle tree; an’—~ Wait! Come back yere! 
Stan’ still! What’s de matter wid you, anyhow!” 

““What’s the matter with yourself?” Noah Wes- 
ley demanded. ‘Firs’ you tell me to come back 
here, an’ then to g’long.” 

“G'long wid you sass! Da’s Mos Cy now at 
| de gate, an’ Miss Judy. I mus’ go tell him howdy. 
Mussy! come back! I fuggot. Go straight an’ 
tell all de black folks all roun’ eb'rywhar dat none 
uv um mus’n’t breave a word "bout what’s come 
uv Honey.” 

Being undecided which thing to go “straight” 
and do, Wesley did not go straight to do any, but 
followed in mammy’s wake to welcome the young 
master. Cy said, “Howdy, mammy! Howdy, 
Wes!” and then asked where Honey’s grave was ; 
he had come to see it. 

Mammy looked scared enough to run; Wesley 





with a fresh gush of tears. ‘‘Under the Three Oaks 
would be a pretty place for my playmate’s grave.” 

Here Cy paused for another ery. ‘Have him 
buried according to the Golden Rule. If I wasn’t 
sick, I’d come to the funeral. Put up a head- 
board and a foot-board, and I want a rose-bush 
planted on his grave,—a white rose; that would 
correspond to his wool. And, mamma, sing a 
pretty song at his grave; it needn't be a hymn,” 
Cy added, thinking such use of a hymn might 
trench upon sacrilege. ‘But it can be as solemn 
as ‘I'll hang my harp ona willow tree.” I know 





shuffled in bewilderment. Judy, coming to the re- 
| lief, said that Cy must first get washed and have a 
| “‘snack.” This was agreed to, for Cy hadn’t eaten 
| since breakfast. 

‘How did you come ?” Judy asked, while mam- 
my whispered that she would go attend to the 
| “puttendins.” 

**T came by stage to Taladega, and there T bor- 
rowed a horse from Mr. Morrill; and the horse 


‘Before I tell the black folks not to tell?” said 
Wesley. 

“Tell what ?” Cy asked. 

“Couldn’t tell you; it’s a secret.” 

“Go right along,” said Judy. 

“If somebody don’t tell ’em not to tell him, some 
of ’em will tell, show's you bawn.” 

“It’s something you’re trying to keep from me,” 
said Cy, “and I believe it’s something about 
Honey.” 

Judy, seeming not to have heard this, reminded 
Cy that he was warm and dusty. She would or- 
der a bath and send in one of his last summer 
suits, as he had not brought a change. 

**And have this one washed as soon as I get it 
off, so it will be fresh for me to wear back to school 
to-morrow.” 

So it happened that when Cy’s “snack” was 
ready, he was found in bed. 

“I can’t wear those last summer things,” he 
explained. “The jacket is up to my shoulder- 
blades, and the pants will do for knee-breeches. 
I’ve grown a heap since last summer. I wish they 
would make haste about my clothes; I want to 
see Honey’s grave. Did they save me a lock of 
his—wool for a keepsake ?” 

“T’ll ask mammy,” said Judy, and then added, 
“T’ll go now and have your ‘snack’ brought in 
here.” 

Mammy chuckled at hearing that Cy was in 
bed. 

“We'll keep him thar tell all de puttendins is 
fixed.” 

But at length the clothes were brought, and Cy 
was dressed. Then, with Judy, he set out for 
Honey’s grave, followed by mammy, Wesley, big 
Sam, Pete and Andy. Every face was expectant, 
as they stopped at a grave-like mound of fresh 
earth. There was a board at each end and a rose- 
bush in the middle. Cy’s lip quivered as he saw 
these reminders of his loss. He was the first to 
speak. 

‘*What made you make such a big grave ?” 
“Kase,” said mammy, “‘Honey was a big lam’.” 
“But he wasn’t as big as this. And you didn’t 
bury him under the Three Oaks, like I told you 
to. He’s got to be moved.” 

How scared the faces looked! 

“You men get your spades and dig Honey up.” 
A quarter score of voices were instantly in re- 
monstrance. 

“Oh no, Mos Cy!” “T wouldn’t!” “Doan 
’sturb dat lam’!” ‘Don’t, Cy, I’m sure this is a 
pretty place. We'll plant cedars on each side, so 
there’ll be an arbor that’ll be green as long as you 
live; and I’ll plant flowers on the grave and keep 
it looking lovely.” 

“No,” Cy said, stubbornly and imperiously, 
‘she’s got to be under the Three Oaks.” 

“It'll be tolerbul mean unburyin’ a grown lam’ 
dis warm weather,” said mammy, and ail the rest 
of Cy’s spectators said, “Of course it would be.” 
Cy insisted that it couldn’t be unpleasant mov- 
ing a lamb in a coffin from one grave straight to 
another; and again ordered the men to their 
spades. 

“Well,” said Judy, “the men can do it while 
you and I go to see the horses. Gipsy has a 
beautiful colt.” She took his arm to lead him 
away. 

He stoutly disengaged himself. “I mean to 
stay to see that Honey is moved so it won't hurt 
him.” 

“Lawzy!” said mammy, “neber seed no sich 
foolish puffawmances sence I was bawn. Totin’ 
dat blessed lam’ roun’ like dis !” 

The remonstrances continued; the men dallied ; 
Judy tried to entice Cy away; mammy offered 
him her most valued possessions. Nothing availed 
to divert him from his purpose. 

Then mammy whispered to Judy and to big 
Sam, but so loud that Cy heard. “Reckon we'd 
better tell him an’ done wid it, kase he’ll fin’ it out 
anyhow.” 

Judy, with an anxious face, said, “Yes.” Every 
face looked anxious, for all there knew that Cy 
was a spoiled boy, with undisciplined will and hot 
resentments. 

“Look yere, Mos Cy,” said mammy, “Honey 
aint down in dat dar grabe.” 

The hot color flashed into the boy’s face; his 
eyes kindled. ‘He isn’t there? Where is he ?” 

Mammy hesitated. She had not expected such 
strong anger as Cy was manifesting. 

“Where is he?” the boy continued, with rising 
voice. ‘Tell me this minute, all of you!” and he 
flashed a look from one to the other. 

“T will tell you, Cy,” Judy interposed, “if you 
will be quiet. Dear Cy, lam sosorry! I didn’t 
think you could care so, poor love. You see,” she 
went on, trembling, “that as Honey did not die 
of any sickness, but suddenly, by an accident, he 
was—was good to eat, and—and so” —— 

“Did you eat my Honey? Did you? did you?” 
he shrieked, glaring all around as if he would 
spring upon somebody. “Did you dare eat him ?” 

“JT didn’t,” said Judy, while the slaves shuffled 
uneasily, ‘but mamma told some of the black 
folks that they might have him.” 

“And did they eat him? did they eat my lamb? 
did they eat my Honey?” If those people had 
ever heard of Shylock, they would have thought 
of him then, as Cy seemed about to demand his 
pet from their very hearts. But suddenly his 
wrath was changed to wailing. “Oh! Oh! Dear 





| ought to be returned.” 
Judy told Wesley, who was loitering at the 
door, to attend to returning the horse. 
. 





Honey! Poor Honey! Mean, cruel folks! Mean! 
mean! mean! Didn’t even save me a lock of his 
| wool!” 
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“Yes,” mammy interposed, ‘‘we safed his wool. 
Did you reckon we et his wool ?” 

“Go bring it here,” Cy ordered, “every hair of 
” 

‘Jt’s mos’ all codded intow rolls.” 

“Then bring the rolls.” 

‘Mos’ all de rolls is spinned intow brooches.” 
“Go get the brooches, then.” 

‘‘But de brooches is reeled intow hanks.” 
“Then go get the hanks!” Cy stormed. 

**Doze hanks is woun’ in balls.” 

“Then I want the balls!” shouted Cy. 

“Why, mussy me! I’s knittin’ doze balls fer 
my winter stockin’s.” 

“You—all go bring everything that’s left of | 
Honey ; don’t you keep back a thing.” 

Noah Wesley volunteered the information that | 
big Sam had bottomed a chair with the skin, and 
had made the horns into powder-flasks. ‘An’ 
mammy made a part of Honey into soft-soap an’ 
candles.” 

“An’,” big Sam retaliated, ‘dat little tell-tale, 
Noah Wesley, has got Honey's bladder blowed up 
fer de inside of his ball, an’ a piece of de lam’s 
skin fer de outside.” 

Cy listened in eager wrath. 
here—every thing. 
thing.” 

The negroes went hurrying away in various di- 
rections. 

“What are you going to do, Cy 
lingering. 

“You go in the house, Judy; T’ll sce to the 
grave-digging and to burying the remains. There!” 
he added, kissing her, ‘I torgive you and mamma 
tor letting them.” 

It was sunset before Honey’s remains were 
all at the place of burial. The remains consisted 
of asmall bunch of rolls, a half-brooch of yarn, 
a small skein ditto; a small ball ditto joined toa 
half-inch of knitting; a round gourd of soft-soap ; 
some leached bones that had been through the 
boil, a candle-end, Wesley's ball, a chair-bottom, 
two flasks, and some dried chips of the hams. 

“Is this all?” Cy asked, surveying the collec- 
tion. ‘Don’t any of you dare keep back a thing. 
Not even a piece of tallow to grease your faces 
with.” 

His look searched face by face. 
quailed. Cy charged upon him. 

“You’re keeping back something!” 

“Yes, he is,” said mammy, revenging herself 
for his betrayal of her appropriations of the illus- 
trious dead. ‘“He’s got some of Honey’s bones 
tow rattle when de banjo plays.” 

“Go bring those bones !”" said Cy. 

They were brought and sadly 
other remains. Then the coffin was closed and let 
down. The head-board and foot-board were set 

up, the rose-bush duly planted; and Honey’s re- 
mains were at rest. 


it. 





“Bring them all 
Don’t you dare keep back a 


>” said Judy, 





Wesley’s eye 


laid with the 


er 
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IN THREE NUMBERS.—NO. 2. 


By Veasie Rowe. 
(Mate of the Schooner “Northern Harp.”) 
Crushed in the Ice. 

Startled by the captain’s shout of warning, such of 
us as had time jumped over the bulwarks to leeward, 
down into the snow, which lay in light heaps on the 
ice of the low berg to which the Northern Harp was 
moored. 

For we all saw the great white ice-pan to windward, 
rising up and impending over our deck. It was a reck- 
less leap in the dark, with no time for consideration. 
My own luck was to alight in a pile of loose snow, 
which had collected on the lee-side of the schooner. I 
went over head and ears in it, but scrambled through. 

Next moment there came a deafening crash! The 


great up-tilted sheet of ice had fallen over upon the | 


schooner. Her masts, along with splintered timbers, 
planking, spars, cordage and blocks of ice, fell! The 
vessel was crushed like an egg, borne down and over- 
whelmed; and blending with the noise of crashing 
timbers, I heard cries and groans, as of mortal an- | 
guish. 


In the first moment of horror, I believed myself the | 


only one who had escaped alive; that I was alone 


It seemed to me that shelter of some kind should be 
provided for Marty and her child as speedily as possi 
ble. Beating a path through the snow, I went up 
toward the middle of the low berg on which we had 
thus involuntarily landed. It was an irregular-shaped | 


attack the bears; 
upon the 


disturbed me greatly; I can account for it on no other bat the animals ran off, growling, 
supposition than that they had betaken themselves en- adjacent “pans;” nor is it very likely that 
tirely to the water beneath the ice, only rising to breathe such formidable beasts could have been attacked with 
atthe chinks; yet how the little cubs were able to live in | any prospect of success with such clumsy weapons. 
the depths below us I cannot understand. It may be | Upon the boys returning to the hut, the hungry crea- 






| they could there in the dark. 


mass of ice of perhaps two acres extent, being from | that they perished. 

twenty to thirty rods in length, by perhaps ten in aver- ‘The heavens continued dark and completely overcast 

age width, and lying for the most part from ten to| with dense low clouds, out of which the snow-dust 

twelve feet out of water. I speak of it as a low ice- | was showered constantly; nor did the wind abate much 

berg, in distinction from the “‘pans” which are com- | during all that day and the next. 

monly but a few inches out of water. This wasatrue| Within our rude hut we kept the fire in the kettle | 
berg, though a low one. burning and grouped our bodies closely, that as little 

Tramping a spot near the centre of it, for the site of | heat as possible should be lost. Once in three hours 
a shed or hut, I called to Glode and the others, briefly | snow was melted over the fire, and a bucket full of hot 
explaining my plan, and bidding them bring up such porridge made of powdered crackers and water. 
broken timber and planks as had been shored out upon | On the third day the wind fell, though the heaving 
the ice from the wreck. There was a ready shout of | motion of the ice-ficlds continued for twelve or fifteen 
assent; all fell to work at once and did the best that hours longer. But the sky did not clear, and the in- 
tense cold did not abate perceptibly. Inexpressibly 

Out of the broken masts, booms and other timbers | dreary and bleak was the whole aspect of ocean and 
which the boys dragged up, Glode and I hurriedly | air; and the snow lay thick everywhere. 
built up a hut, log-house fashion, and then stood up On the fourth day, the ice pack in which our berg 
planks around it, the better to keep out the wind. | was wedged, loosened, and toward night we were float- | 
Later we banked it over with snow and ice. The shed | ing apart from the surrounding pans; the weather had 
which we were thus able to construct was ten or eleven | cleared so much that a horizon line of three or four 
feet square, by six feet in height; and as soon asa floor miles was opened out. We supposed that we were not 
of broken boards could be laid on the 
ice and snow, we brought up Marty and 
the child and placed them inside it, 
wrapped in all the clothing that could be 
mustered. 

At best I feared that they could not 
be kept alive. Despite all the exercise 
which we could take, our feet and hands 
were frost-bitten. As we worked we 
could feel the great berg, to windward, 
jamming constantly against the one we 
were on, and the grating, grinding noises 
were continuous. 

Ere long the wind struck us again, 
blowing the fine snow in a constant, cut- 


















ADRIFT ON AN ICE-FIELD. 


longer sheltered us. Shortly after it slid past to our | make it out. Little Luc seemed quite feeble, and Mar- 
left, and went grinding and crushing its way off through 
the pack ice. The great detached pan which had fallen 
| on the schooner settled back into the water, carrying 
| down with it the greater part of the wreck—all of it, 


indeed, which had not been forced up on our berg. 





with much fortitude. 
ning to weaken us all 
The sixth day 


whitherward, 
not a single glimpse of the sun had been obtained. 





Our Forlorn Situation. 
About this time I noticed that it was beginning to 
| grow light a little; and slowly, ah, how slowly to us, 
| shivering in our rude hut, the bleak morning dawned! 
| As soon asit was light, I began examining such heaps 
of wreckage as had been pushed upon the ice. Glode | 
and a number of the others joined me; and almost the 
first object which we uncovered was the crushed and 





to blow heavily again and snow to drive thickly. 


ice, and the snow sifting down on our hut. 








barrel; and my anxiety had well nigh settled into des- 


a | pair. Huddled snugly together, we slept at times, anc 
already frozen body of Jason Ryan, one of our Chouse | waked only to hear the dismal grinding of the ice anc 


Brook boys, who had come out full of expectation and | the how! of the storm. 
in the hope of clearing a thousand dollars that spring; | Poor Marty’s voice, 
and now, there he lay, poor fellow, stiff in death. child, had so sad 
A large kettle, which had lain bottom upward on | 
| deck, was next discovered in a snow-bank by Matt | 
| McLeod. It had a piece broken out of the side, but | 
| proved an invaluable article to us subsequently, for in | Towards morning of that long night, Mac Hildrett 
it we were able to kindle a fire inside our hut. Even | roused me with a gentleshake; 


| x ide wa v we used this | ..,., 
the broken side was no drawback, for we used thi | “There’s some creature 


| pered. “We've heard it for a long time. 








than ours. 
White Bears, 


anear the door,” 


| hole as a door; and witha length of pipe which had 


ting drift; the lofty berg had swung round and no | very far off from the coast of Labrador, but could not | 


ty was much distressed, though she bore her affliction 
The light food, too, was begin- 


(Sunday) and the seventh passed 
without incident; we were drifting, we hardly knew 
on an ice-flecked ocean; and thus far 


Upon the afternoon of the eighth day the wind began 
All} 
night the berg was thumping and grinding amidst cake- 
We were 


trying to sing a lullaby to ber 
a cadence that tears would come in- 
to our eyes, as we realized her hard lot, harder far 


Glode, too, was awake. 
they whis- 
If it’s a seal, 


belonged to the galley stove and several flat iron clamps 
which we got off the timbers, we were able to rig 4 
rude substitute for a stove and carry the smoke up 
through the roof. 

During the search, too, Mark found an axe which 
had been left sticking in the larboard bulwarks on the | 


amidst the dead. In the darkness I could see no one; 
and the ice was grinding and grating with a terrific 
sound. Regaining my feet, I stared around me, then 
shouted. To my inexpressible joy, Mac Hildreth’s 
voice answered close at hand; and I heard Lite Monc- 
ton calling to Glode McIndoe, and at the same time | 


distinguished Mat McLeod’s voice and heard little Luc day of our eseal-hunt; and under a heap of splintered 


crying. | 

Several of us ran to seek the child, and found him 
wrapped in quilts, and with him Marty, lying half- | 
stunned, or bewildered, close up under a mass of bro- } 
ken timbers and ice. 

To our questions, Marty replied that Capt. Kilgore 
was in the act of lowering her and the baby from the | 
bulwarks to the ice, when the “pan” fell upon the | 
schooner. We shouted to him, and then, as well as | 
we could, searched along the pile of broken planks | 
and ice, but found no trace of him. | 

I then shouted the names of the crew, one after an | 
other. Those whom I have already mentioned re- 
sponded, also Glam Darley, Lotte McMasters, Mark | 
Coffren, Rob Carniss and Heem Sanders; eleven in all, 
beside little Luc. 

Meantime the intense cold was chilling us all; de- 
spite our excitement and terror. | 

I tried to take rational thought as to what was my | 
duty in so terrible a situation. The great iceberg which 
had driven against us loomed to windward like a vast 
ghostly white wall. It was surging against the low 
berg on which we stood, pushing this latter on before | 
it into the outlying ice-fields to leeward. 
was frightful; yet the lofty berg broke the fierce wind | 
and snow, and thus protected us not a little. 


been kindled in the old kettle, 


| wonderfully. 


boards and other débris of the after-cabin, a crushed 
barrel of pilot-bread was uncovered; this, of all our 
stock of provisions, was the only article found. 


Fortunately—I may say fortunately in this case, at 


| least, —several of the sailors were smokers, and were 


| provided with match-boxes and matches. All the bro- | 
and piled near the doorway; and when once a fire had | 
and the hut banked with 
snow and ice-blocks, our forlorn situation seemed a lit- 
tle more tolerable. 

During the forenoon, Marty made of the powdered 
pilot-bread and water from melted snow a mess of hot 
| porridge in one of the tin buckets. This refreshed us 
To protect Marty and little Luc, and, if 
| possible, save them, became thereafter the dominant 
aspiration of our entire party. 


Impending Starvation, 


At noon that day we committed the body of poor | again closed thickly about the berg. It was still snow- | 
It was a| ing; but on looking out, three bears were discovered | 


Jason to the sea, off the edge of the berg. 
sad burial, but I feared if the body were kept that 


| ken planks and timbers were dragged up to the hut | 


| 
| 


how can we get it?” 

I crept to the doorway, and drawing aside the quilt 
which we had hung there, peeped out at the cracks be- 
twixt the planks that were stood up to keep out the 
snow. Some animal was digging and snuffing about. 
Soon its claws struck through the snow to the planks, 
and it hauled one of them partly aside. 
of the creature’s shape, and made sure that it wasa 
white bear. 

Mac had taken up the axe, and as well as the nar- 
row space permitted, had made ready to strike. We 
remained quiet, and after a little time, the beast’s head 
appeared in the opening; but Mac's blow, dealt with 
| as good an effort as he was able to make, had the effect 
| only to elicit a loud grow! from the bear, which in- 
stantly scampered off. 

The fracas waked our sleeping companions; and 
| thenceforward, till daylight, we talked only of plans 
for capturing the bear; for we heard the animai, or 
others, prowling around the hut. 

White bears, in numbers, always follow the seals, 
on the ice, and no doubt, make savage havoc among 
the seal cubs. But now that such terrific weather had 
set in, the bears were as badly off for food as ourselves. 

When day dawned, we found that the field-ice had 


I had a glimpse 


| overhauling the heap of wreckage down near the edge | 


starvation might urge our hapless crew to some act of | of the berg, where the schooner had been anchored. 


cannibalism; for we bad no food save a scanty supply 


the ice. 





How vainly we wished for one of the large seal-guns, 


The noise | of dry crackers, and not a seal was now to be seen on | just for five minutes! 
Glode, Mac, Lotte and Mark at length armed them- } 
This sudden disappearance of the seals puzzled and | selves with gaffs and the axe, and sallied out to| 


tures came back. Various now were the devices talkec 
of for capturing them; but all traps need bait of some 
kind; and of meat, for bait, we had nothing. 

Towards noon, however, Glode, assisted by four or 
five of the others, constructed a great “dead-fall” of 
spars and broken ribs of the vessel, down near the wa- 


| ter, and weighted it with a great many blocks of ice; 


and though the only bait which they had for it was an 
old boot, rolled up ina piece of dirty blanket, one of 
the bears sprung it just at dusk. 

Mat, Lotte and Mac, who were on the watch, instantly 
rushed out with their gaffs. The bear had knocked out 
the “key” of the prop, and brought the whole mass 
of timber and ice down upon his body. He roared 
and struggled and would probably have got away, but 
for the axe and gaffs of his assailants. 

After a sanguinary affray, they succeeded in des- 
patching the animal. Meantime, the other two bears 
had run off, but turned and stood roaring and grow!- 
ing frightfully, at a little distance away, on the pans. 
We half-expected they would come back and do battle 
with us. 

Extreme hunger will change a human being into a 
veritable wolf. When I witnessed the cagerness, not 
to say ferocity, with which our boys fell upon the car 
cass of the bear, skinning it with their sheath-kuives, i 
could but shudder to think to what straits a few 
days might have reduced us. 

That evening we had meat-soup and thin steaks of 
bear’s flesh, toasted on coals in our fire-kettle; and 
evil as was our situation, our spirits rose wonderfully. 

Lest the other bears should get the meat, we brought 
it inside our hut and piled it, in a tier, on one side; and 
the space being very scanty, we were literally crowded 
against it. I could but think it a horrid spectacle, to 
see a fair young woman holding her sleeping child in 
her arms, sitting with her back to a wall of freshly 
butchered meat; but to such shifts were we reduced. 

Yet we slept more soundly that night than on any 
previous one, and this despite the bears which, at 
tracted by the smell of the meat no doubt, were scratch- 
ing and snufling about the but all night long. 


more 


(To be continued.) 
an 


For the Companion, 


HOLIDAY FROLICS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
In Two Papers,—Paper 1, 

I wonder if husking-bees are still held in any part 
of the United States in the simple, joyous, old-fash- 
joned way. 

What pretty festivals they must have been! Before 
the age of machinery, it took all the summer to fill the 
big, tall barn with produce, and all the winter to thresh, 
sift, husk, pick, feed, sell, and otherwise dispose of it. 
In the latter half of October, the summer's work being 
done and the barn full, now, boys, for the husking bee! 
Borrow the lanterns, invite the girls, find the baskets, 
and look into the almanac for a full moon! 

Hung with small, smoky lanterns, lighted by dull, 
yellow candles,the old barn, 80 commonplace by day- 
light, is transfigured into something more than pictur- 
esque, suggestive even of a cathedral’s lofty roof and 
myriad arches. 

It is walled with yellow hay, and the floor except 
for aspace in the centre is heaped with a tangled pile 
| of corn-stalks, now to yield up their golden ears to the 
granary. 

The barn fills with people, old and young, all disposed 
to friendliness and merriment. The young men and 
maidens sit in a circle on the floor, after some sly ma- 
neuvering to get the right pair seated side by side. 

The elder men keep the huskers well supplied with 
| stalks, and carry off the baskets full of cars. The work 
goes briskly on, at first almostin silence; but 
task draws to a close, tongues are loosened 


as the 
» Jokes are 
| hazarded. Occasionally a red ear is held exultingly 
| aloft, and the whole company pauses to see upon what 
| maiden the lucky finder will bestow the kiss to \ hich 


| now within three layers of the bottom of our cracker- | he is entitled. 


The wise old farmer who presides over the entertain 
ment forbears to notify his guests that the midnight 
hour is approaching. Not till the work is done does 
he blow his horn and summon the company to the 
spacious old kitchen of the farm-houge adjacent. A 
table of hewn boards is stretched across the room la- 
den not only with all the luxuries known to the farm- 
house regime, but plentifully garnished with bottles of 
wine and jugs of cider, and not unfrequentiy a great 
bowl of punch at the upper end, 

From the centre of the table rises a pile of yellow 
pumpkins, perforated with holes, each lighted with a 
candle, the whole forming a centre-piece of vast pro- 
portions and striking effect, the younger 
members of the family. The liquid elements of the 
feast soon produce their natural effect. The old kitch- 
en resounds with merriment. ‘Toasts are given, songs 
are sung of homely quality perhaps, but they answer 
their purpose, and fall upon no critical ears. 

It must be owned that the people of the colonies did 
not excel in poetical composition, if we may judge 
from the specimens that have come down to us. 

The author of ‘‘Margaret” gives some doleful speci- 
mens of the songs which could be sung by young la- 
dies on such occasions as these: 


1 
1 





work of the 


“Of worthy Capt. Lovewell I purpose now to sing, 

How valiantly he served his country and his King; 

s nigh unto Pigwacket, on the eighth day of May, 

They spied the rebel Indians, soon after break of day. 
“Our worthy Capt. Lovewell among them there did die; 

They killed Lieut. Robbins and wounded good young 








Who was our English chaplain; he many Indians slew, 
And = of them he sealped When bullets round him 
fle 


winaies of this nature were continually sung in the 
olden time at merry-makings. 

Fancy a young lady when called upon to favor the 
company with a song, singing one like the following, 
and bringing tears thereby, not of laughter, but of 
sympathy : 


“Come, listen all, while I a mournful tale do tell, 

| John Clous . poor youth, in wicked ways he fell; 

| Nor had he reached his twentieth year and three, 
| When he hung on the awful gallows-tree. 

“Gainst Abram Dade his murderous envy moved 
| (In youth’s soft years they oft together roved); 

| At dead of night he seized his axe, and swore 

Ere morning light Abram should be no more.” 


One song of this kind would suggest others, until a 
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merry company would be dissolved in tears. 
old comic ditties were tuo absurd for quotation. 

Forgotten are the songs of the “good old time, 
and the world has undergone no great loss in los- 
ing them. 

If we may believe tradition, those rustic husk- | 
ing bees frequently ended in what we should now | 
regard as a disgraceful debauch. 

The boys having no Fourth of July in colonial 





| 
| 
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His name was John Mein: 
Insulting wretch, we'll him expose, 
O’er the whole world his deeds disclose; 
Hell now gapes wide to take him in, 

Now he is ripe, lump of sin! 

Mean is the man, M——n is his name 

Enough he’s spread his hellish fame 

Infernal furies hur! his soul | 
Nine million times from pole to pole! | 


These Guy Fawkes celebrations were so scan- ! 











HOLIDAY FROLICS IN 


times, Guy Fawkes Day answered the purpose by | 
furnishing all the pretext for noise, feasting and 
burlesque which could be desired. 

For some years after the detection of the gun- 
powder plot the day was areligious festival, w hich | 
the Fathers of New England felt peculiarly bound 
to celebrate. As time went on it became more 
mundane, and was finally surrendered to the boys 
and young men, until it became at last a mere ex- 
cuse for extorting money. 

Early in the evening of Guy Fawkes Day a 
procession was formed which marched through 
levying contributions for the supper 
which the ceremonies. First 
walked a bell-man ringing his bell and chanting 
the old ballad which plainly stated the object of 
the movement. 

Don’t you remember 

The Fiith of November. 

The gunpowder treason and plot? 
I see no reason 

Why gunpowder treason 

Should ever be forgot. 

From Rome to Rome 

The Pope is come 

Amid ten thousand fears, 
With tiery serpents to be seen 
At eyes, nose, mouth and ears. 
paged t you hear my little bell, 
Go chink, chink, ebink? 
Please zive me a little money 
To buy my Pope some drink. 

If this request was not complied with, the win- 
dows of the house were not safe, and most persons | 
deemed it best to givesomething. An offering havy- 
ing been received, the procession moved on. 

Its most conspicuous object was a figure of Guy 
Fawkes, made as hideous as possible, mounted | 
upon a platform or covered wagon drawn by | 
horses. There was usually an immense lantern in 
front of this platform made of transparent paper 
and lighted within. ‘This transparency bore in- | 
scriptions referring to persons or measures offen- 
sive to the people. 

Along with Guy Fawkes was a figure of the 
Pretender on a gibbet, an effigy of the Pope enor- | 
mously corpulent, and one of the devil with an ex- 


| 
| 


tue town, 


was to conclude 











tremely long tail. Boys walked under the plat- 
form who made the figures perform grotesque mo- 
tions by means of rods. They could make them 
face to the right or the left, and rise up as though 
to look into chamber windows. The figure of the 
Pretender frequently bore a poetical inscription : 


Three strangers blaze amidst a bonfire’ vel, 


The Pope, the Pretende r, and the Devil; 

Three strangers hate our faith and faith’s defender, 
The Devil, and the Pope, and the Pretender; 

Three strangers will be strangers long we hope, 

The Devil, the Pretender, and the Pope; 

Thus in three rhymes three strangers dance the lay, 
And he that chooses to dance after ‘em, may. 

After marching about the town, Guy Fawkes 
and his companions were taken to a convenient 
place where tar barrels and other combustibles had 
been provided, and there, with more or less cere- | 
mony, the three were burned in a blaze that illu- | 

: : 2 
minated the region. After this, the rum-barrels | 
were tapped and a wild orgie followed. | 

Guy Fawkes Day a convenient occasion | 

sat . . . | 
for exciting odium against an obnoxious person. 
Thus in the times previous to the Revolution, con- | 
spicuous Tories and office-holders under the King 
were sometimes exhibited upon the platform near 
Guy Fawkes and the Pope, with satirical verses 
appended. 

In 1769 a Boston editor who supported the gov- 
ernment was thus paraded, and on the transpar- 


re 





was 


by law. 
there is still some faint attempt to “remember the , 
fifth of November,” 


conquest and colonization. 
have began to employ their army and navy, 





THE OLDEN TIME. 
lalously abused that they were finally suppressed 
Nevertheless, in remote country places, 


to the extent of a bonfire or 
something of the kind. JAMES PARTON. 





—~>—___ 
For the Companion. 
IN ALL, 
The root of e’en the smallest fragile flower | 
That bends at morn beneath its weight of dew, 
Is planted in God's will, and shows His eens, 
As wellas all the worlds in yonder blu 
or ‘ts His breath that stirs old Ocean’ 3 breast, 
breaks it into billows swelling wide, 
His Seale alone that soothes it into rest 
And yet the sparrow’s flight wer’ ha and ‘doth guide! 
. B. GRIFFITH. 
ae ae... 


THE AMBITION OF FRANCE. 
For many centuries the French have been a rest- 
less and ambitious race. They have gloried in 
war and conquest. They have loved the excite- 


ments and the laurels of war. 


This warlike spirit has led France into some of 
her most crushing misfortunes. The fruit of the 


great Napoleonic conflicts, early in this century, 


was the fatal field of Waterloo, the restoration of 
the Bourbons, the decrease of French territory, 
and a heavy debt. So, too, the result of the mar- 
tial ambition of the third Napoleon was the loss | 


the abasement and helplessness of the nation 
| through many long years. 

The rulers of France have more than once en- 
| tered upon wars in order to divert the people from 
internal discontent and disorder. When the French 
| became restive and dissatisfied, an effective way 
| to repress these feelings was to hold out to them 
the prospect of brilliant victories on foreign fields. 

For thirteen years France has been at peace with 
the rest of the European nations. She no doubt 
awaits a time when she will be ready to enter the 
field to wrest her old provinces, Alsace and Lor- 
raine, from the grasp of the German Empire. But 
the opportunity for this seems far in the future. 
Meanwhile, French statesmen, within the past few 
years, have turned their eyes to remoter scenes of 
military activity. 
envy the success of England in building up flour- 
ishing colonies in remote corners of the earth; 
and have observed that this colonizing policy has 
added much to England’s military power, as well 
as to her commercial prosperity. 

In the absence, therefore, of the occasion or the 
ability to enter upon wars in Europe, the French 
have turned their attention to projects of remoter 
In such fields they 
and 
to feed the popular craving for martial exploit and 
aggrandizement. France has long controlled, as 
a colony, the State Algiers, on the northern 
African coast. Within the past year she has ex- 


of 


| tended her sway over the neighboring State of Tu- 


nis, over which she has virtually set her protecto- 
rate. 

Still more recently, French troops have occupied 
several ports, with the adjoining regions, of the 
| fruitful island of Madagascar; and 


that the tricolor shall float over the entire realm 
of the thrifty Christian Malagassies. And now, 





They have long witnessed with | 


| tems” 


| of Alsace and Lorraine, another huge debt, and | seven hundred and ten miles. 





| dollars, a week. 


we can | 
scarcely doubt that sooner or later, she intends | 





part of the great Siamese peninsula, in Asia. 

A French expedition has already occupied cer- 
tain ports and districts in Ton-kin, the northern 
province of Anam; and France proposes to estab- 
lish a protectorate over the realm of the King of 
Anam. 

She professes to have acquired the right to do 
this, by a treaty made some years ago with the 
then reigning King of Anam. But the Chinese 
Emperor claims to be the Suzerain, or superior 
lord, of that kingdom; and the Chinese resent and 
threaten to resist the encroachments of France in 
that quarter. One result, therefore, of the French 
operations there is that a war is threatened be- 
tween the Republic and China. 

Another result is, that all the old Chinese ani- 
mosities and hatred of European intrusion in the 
East have been fully aroused. Germany, Eng- 
land, and other powers have been obliged to send 
their fleets into Chinese waters, to protect their 
subjects resident there, from the wrath of the 
Chinese. A formidable riot has taken place in | 
Canton; and this may be followed by riots, and | 
perhaps massacres, in other Chinese cities and 
towns. 

It seems certain, therefore, that if France suc- 
ceeds in her designs in Anam, it can only be after | 
a bitter conflict with the Celestials, and the dis- 
turbance of the friendly relations which the Euro- | 
pean powers have so far succeeded in establishing 
with the Chinese. 


| 


> 
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For the Companion. 
TO NIGHT. 
Close on the steps of ting Day, 
Beloved Night, chase Care away, 
And bear me to thine Isles of Calm, 
Where I may find a healing balm. 
Oh! after toil of flesh and brain, 
With weariness, and heart's sad pain, 
Grant me to find as sweet repose 
As would a teardrop in a rose. 
GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
——_— +0 © 
GREAT RAILROADS. 


When the silver hammer drove the gold spike | 
which completed the main line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, on the 8th of September, the 
United States had three distinct “transcontinental” 
lines, reaching from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific coast. Of the three lines, however, the 
latest and most northern is the only one which is, 
along its whole length, under the ownership and 
management of one corporation. 

It is also, if we are not mistaken, the longest 
main line owned by any railway corporation in 
the world. Many other companies owning ‘‘sys- 
of road have a larger mileage, but the 
Northern Pacific is chiefly a main line, with a few 
branches. From Superior, Wisconsin, to Portland, 
Oregon, it is nineteen hundred and nine miles. 

But it is one of the great roads of the country 
asa “system.” It has, with branches, more than 
twenty-five hundred miles of road which it owns 
and already operates. It surpasses in mileage 
every raitroad in Great Britain, and is surpassed 
by only four others in the country. 

The most extensive railway in the country is 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, which 
owned forty-five hundred and twenty miles of 
road at the end of 1882. The next is the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, with three thousand one 
hundred and twenty-one miles at the same time. 
Third stands the Chicago and Northwestern, with 
almost twenty-eight hundred miles; and fourth is 
the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, with twenty- 








In earnings, however, each is exceeded by scores 
of roads. The greatest earnings are those of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad company, which owns less 
than five hundred, but operates more than twelve 
hundred, miles of railroad; and close to it comes 
the New York Central, which owns seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles, and operates less than a thou- 
sand. These roads earn each nearly or quite 
thirty million dollars a year. 

The largest railway corporation in Great Britain, 
as regards mileage, is the Great Western, with 
twenty-two hundred and fifty-seven miles of road 
open. Next toit is the London and Northwestern, 
with seventeen hundred and seventy miles. The 
latter road has the largest earnings of any Eng- 
lish line. It receives an average of more than two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, or one million 


The earnings of the Northern Pacific during the 
year 1882 were less than six million dollars. Its 
average mileage was greater’than that of the Lon- 
don and Northwestern, but its earnings were only 
about one-ninth of those of the English company. 

The extent of the railroad business in our day 
is something startling. The gross receipts of all 
the railroads in the United States during the year 
1882 amounted to more than seven hundred and 
seventy millions of dollars. Taking the popula- 
tion at fifty-five millions, this implied an average 
expenditure of just fourteen dollars for every 
man, woman and child. 

It has been estimated that the gross earnings of 
our whole population in a year are ten thousand 
million dollars. If so, we spent eight dollars, 
nearly, in every hundred in railroad transporta- 
tion of some kind. 

We have now inthe United States fully one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand miles of railroad. This 
|is more than the length of all the railroads of 


day or two. 


The | ency was written an acrostic which well illustrates | the world is witnessing the encroachments of ! struction, it is estimated in Poor’s Manual, by the 
| the inaptitude of the people of that day for com-| France in Anam, a great kingdom on the eastern | end of the year 1887 our mileage will be as great 
position. 


| as that of all the rest of the world put together. 

But our roads are constructed far more cheaply 
than those of the old world, and the rates charged 
are lower than they usually are elsewhere. Con- 
sequently the earnings of our roads will not be 
equal to those of all other lines. 

Still, it must be borne in mind that we gain 
greatly by cheap construction and low rates. For 
our roads are quite as durable as others, and tho 
people get on the whole a larger service for the 
same money. 

Great as the railroad business is, it has been 
subject to great fluctuations and to many disasters. 
To return to the Northern Pacific Road: it was 
chartered by Congress as long ago as 1864. In 
1873, when about five hundred and fifty miles of 
the road were completed, the great house of Jay 
Cooke & Co., its financial agents, failed, and 
caused a complete stoppage of all work on the 
road. 

It was but a few days short of ten years from 
that disastrous event that the main line of the 
read was completed. Prosperity has returned to 
it, but who knows how soon another financial re- 
vulsion may bring even greater corporations into 
a critical position ? 

+r - 
BROUGHT BACK, 

The New York Tribune gave last summer many in- 
stances of the effect of the pure influences of the 
country upon the poor little city waifs who were sent 
there through its agency. None of them were more 
touching, however, than an incident which occurred a 
couple of years ago. 

A kind old farmer who brought his butter and poul- 
try into one of the markets of a great city was touched 
by the haggard, appealing face of a young woman, who 
sometimes bought a trifle from him. 

“Have you any family to support?” he asked. 

“No, none, I am quite alone,”’ was the reply. 

“You look miserable. Come out with me and stay a 
My wife will make you welcome.” 

The woman, who had probably not heard a word of 
genuine unselfish kindness for years, stared at him, as- 
tonished, and then half-dazed consented. When she 
turned away, some of his neighbors at the stalls told 
him that she was a woman of the worst character. 

“T can’t help that,” stoutly said the Quaker. “She 
is one of God’s creatures, and she is dying for some- 


| thing which I can give her.” 


He took her home, and kept her for a couple of weeks. 
Nothing in the wretched woman’s behavior would 
have betrayed her character while she was in the farm- 
house. She was humble, submissive, anxious to help 
in the work of the house. She seldom spoke, but crept 
out constantly to sit on the grass beside a stream be- 
yond which stretched a mountain range, looking at the 
trees, the open sky, the cloudy heights, with eyes full of 
unutterable sadness. 

At the end of the time she returned to the city with 
but few words of thanks. A week had scarcely passed 
when she came again to the farm-house door, and sank 
down exhausted, having walked all the way in a driv- 
ing storm. 

“For God’s sake,” 
“don’t drive me away! 


she cried to the farmer’s wife, 

If I can stay here, I can be a 
human being and nota beast! There’s something in 
the country that makes me feel us if, after all, I was 
like other women.” 

The good Quakers took her in. She lived but a few 
months, but in that time, through their teachings and 
that of the sweet splendor of Nature about her, she 
came closer to Him who revealed Himseif long ago to 
the penitent Magdalene. 

So 
REST AND RECREATION, 

Mr. Jobn Roach, the largest ship-builder in America, 
gave, before a committee of the Senate lately, a re- 
markable sketch of his own history. 

Beginning as a penniless boy, he set before himself 
a measure of success to achieve, and had attained it 
after conquering almost insuperable difficulties. He 
had been obliged to work over time as a boy to pay fer 
his board. At one time he wandered through Illinois 
as a tramp, without a dollar in his pocket. 

He was now the master of ship-yards in which over 
three thousand men were employed. Of these men, 
one out of every five owned his house, the value of the 
houses averaging from one thousand two hundred dol 
lars to five thousand dollars; bought and paid for out 
of their savings. 

The gist of Mr. Roach’s remarks lay in the fact that 
the man who chose to be rich, to live decently and re- 
spectably, and to elevate his children, could do it in 
this country, as he and his successful workmen had 
done, by sobriety and steady, uncompromising devo 
tion to work. 

He said in this connection, the man who works a 
week, and then takes a week off to get drunk, or the 
man who goes on picnics or a-fishing every now and 
then, will not succeed. 

It is hardly fair to put drunkenness and fishing in 
the same class of moral evils. Nor is the idle thrift 
lessness of the selfish tippler to be identified with the 
rational occasional amusement which every laborer 
with mind or body should take for precisely the same 
reason that he sleeps at night. Mr. Roach probably 
did not mean to do this. 

It is a good aim to place before a boy at the outset, 
that he should acquire a certain amount of property 
and own bis own house; but it is not the whole aim of 
life, nor is it the highest. Rest, recreation, a wise, gen 
erous outlay, are required of every man who would 
keep his body healthy, his temper sweet, and his soul 
at peace with man and God. 

—o>—____———_ 
GRASPING TOO MUCH, 

It has occasioned surprise to the readers of modern 
history that Philip II. of Spain failed to conquer the 
revolted provinces of the Netherlands. He was the 
most powerful monarch of the age. Under him were 
the most celebrated generals of the day, the Duke of 
Alva and the Prince of Parma, who commanded the 








Europe combined; and at the present rate of con- 


finest and best-disciplined soldiers in Europe. His 
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revenue, drawn principally from the New World, was 
much larger than that of any other monarch of his 
time. 

But he was beaten on land and at sea by a few small 
Dutch States, with little wealth and less discipline, and 
was compelled to concede their independence. Spain 
soon after settled into a third-rate power. He failed, 
like great speculators to-day, by grasping at too much. 

He longed to be sovereign of all Europe, and built 
the Armada to subdue England, and gathered an army 
to conquer France. Had he been content with subdu- 
ing the revolted colonists, the work might easily have 
been carried through. But when the Prince of Parma 
had a fine army equal to the emergency, Philip, in- 
stead of supporting it, lavished all his treasures on the 
expeditions against England and France, and accom. 
plished nothing. The Prince begged importunately 


for money, but Philip sent it where it did little good, | 


and the Prince, disheartened, was able to accomplish 
little. Grasping too much, the King lost all. 





SPEECHES AND REPORTERS. 

So hostile were the old English Parliaments tu any 
publication of their proceedings that they imprisoned 
and expelled several members for reporting the de- 
bates. Butas the public would know what their rep- 
resentatives said and did, the debates were reported as 
spoken by the orators of the Roman Senate. 

At one period, Dr. Johnson reported the debates in 
both Houses as spoken in ‘‘The Senate of Lilliput.” 
Many of the reported speeches of Lord Chatham were 
composed by the doctor, whose formal periods and 
balanced antitheses were wholly unlike the pure, 
racy English spoken by the great orator. 

At last, Parliament, to prevent misrepresentations of 
what passed in its sessions, consented to overlook the 
presence of those whom Macaulay called ‘‘a fourth es- 
tate of the realm.” But their presence is even at this 
day only tolerated. It is within the power of any 
member to expel them from the House by simply say- 
ing to the Speaker, “I think I see strangers present,” 
whereupon that officer would be obliged to order the 
galleries to be cleared. 

Usually, members of Parliament, as is also the case 
with members of Congress, owe the improved versions 
of their speeches to the scholarly reporters. Occa- 
sionally they have been victims of some freakish re- 
porter, intent upon indulging his sense of humor. 

Mr. Wilberforce, the philanthropist, who was short 
of stature, baving in a debate alluded to potatoes, had 
the following ludicrous passage put into his speech by 
an Irish reporter: 

“For potatoes, Mr. Speaker, potatoes, sir, make 
men healthy; potatues make men tall. More especially 
do I feel this, because, being under the common size, 
[ must ever lament that I was not fostered under that 
genial vegetable, the potato.” 

When the justly incensed member complained of this 
indignity to the House, the members would see only 
the ludicrous side of the matter and greeted his com- 
plaint with shouts of laughter. 

It is dangerous for a speaking member to fall out 
with the reporters. That English radical, William 
Cobbett, once abused the reporters (he called them 
“reporthers’”’) for not reporting him as fully as he de- 
sired. The consequence was that they paid him back 
by not reporting him at all. 

Another member of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Spring Rice, once said something which reflected upon 
the reporters. They sent him a formal notice, that un- 
less he publicly apologized, he should not be reported. 
He did not apologize, and he was not reported for two 
years. 

An Irish member having made a speech in which 
several peculiar passages occurred, the reporter, to 
call public attention to these peculiarities, underlined 
them. The printer of the paper in which the report 
appeared, being called to the bar of: the House to an- 
swer for his offence, offered to prove that the report 
was an exact transcript of the member’s words. 

“That may be,” exclaimed the irate Irishman, ‘but 
did I spake them in italics?” 


—— 


THE PORTER’S COAT. 

Many as are the ills to which society is heir, they 
would be still more numerous were it not for the words 
of common comfort and the small courtesies which 
pass between man and man. These benefit both the 
giver and the receiver. 

In 1826, while Mr. Thurlow Weed was at Washing- 
ton, he received an invitation to dine with Henry Clay. 

“Thope you will accept Mr. Clay’s invitation, sir,’’ 
said the porter of the hotel where he was stopping. 

“How did you know that I had an invitation from 
Mr. Clay?” asked Mr. Weed. 

“O sir, the letter came through the office, and 
we all know Mr. Clay’s handwriting,” answered the 
porter. 

“Gentlemen,” he added, “‘sometimes come to Wash- 
ington on business without bringing their dress-coats 
with them. Possibly, you may have forgotten yours. 
If you did, you would do me a great favor by accept- 
ing one that I haven’t worn, and which would fit you 
nicely.” 

The porter had divined the truth. Mr. Weed had 
not brought a dress-coat, and was regretting the neces- 
sity of declining the invitation for that reason. He ac- 
cepted the coat which the porter had delicately offered, 
and dined with Mr. Clay. 

In 1840, after the election of Gen. Harrison, Mr. 
Weed again visited Washington. In passing through 
the Treasury Department, he met Brady, the porter, 
whose coat he had once worn. 

He had received a clerkship in the department from 
Gen. Jackson, and expected to lose his place, as the 
“spoils belonged to the victors.” 

On parting from him, Mr. Weed went to Mr. Ewing, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and related to him the 
peculiar obligation under which he had placed him- 
self to Brady. The amused Secretary cheerfully con- 
sented to retain the thoughtful porter in his situation. 
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SCIENCE OR THE STAGE. 

A young man, anxious to begin his life-work, is of- 
ten called upon to decide between his judgment and 
his inclinations. Certain showy talents have excited 
the admiration of injudicious friends. They flatter him 
that he is a genius who has only to follow the road to 





which it wane in order to succeed. Nine cases out of 
ten, the youth heeds the advice and fails. 

One of our emi phil hers, the late Joseph 
Henry, came near, when a youth, falling a victim to 
the applause of his friends. He was an apprentice to 
a silver-smith, living in Albany. A fondness for ‘‘pri- 
vate theatricals” led him to join an amateur theatrical 
company. 

The talent he exhibited in acting prompted the man- 
ager of the Albany theatre to offer him an engage- 
ment. The applause he had received, and the flattery 
of his juvenile associates, inclined the young appren- 
tice to consider the offer with favor. 

One thing caused him to hesitate: he was very fond 
of the study of natural philosophy. While debating 


+ 





study science, a judicious friend, Dr. Beck, of the Al- 
bany Academy, strongly advised him to enter school 
and pursue his favorite study. 

Against his inclinations, but in harmony with his 
judgment, the youth finally decided, after a struggle, 
to give up the stage in favor of science. He entered 
the academy, graduated with honors, aud began a ca- 
reer which justified the advice of the sagacious teacher. 
If he had not resisted the temptation, the world 
would have known bim as a stock actor instead of one 
of the eminent scientists of this age. 





a 
SEVEN YEARS’ COURTSHIP. 
Mr. Ruskin, in ‘‘Lost Jewels,” 
ters to the Workmen and Laborers of Great Britain,” 
discourses on “the annual loss of its girl-wealth to the 
British nation.’”? Most of the letter is concerned with 
courtship and marriage. “The whole meaning and 
power of courtship,” says the author, “is Probation; 
and it oughtn’t to be shorter than three years at least— 
seven is, to my mind, the orthodox time.” 
The courtship of the celebrated Rev. John Newton, 
who, in early life, was a seaman and slave-trader, 
would doubtless meet Mr. Ruskin’s approval : 


Jobn Newton fell in love with a Kentish maid at first 
sight. The girl was under fourteen years of age; but 
such was the impression she made on young Newton, 
that his affection for her —— to have equalled all 
that the writers of romance have imagined. 

When in distant parts of the world, the thought of 
her checked him in a profligate career. 

When sinking on the coast of Africa into a wretched 
state of slavery, and when ready to put an end to his 
life, the thought of her aroused him to energy and in- 
spired him with hope. 

All the oppression and scenes of misery and wicked- 
ness through which he had to pass never banished her 
for a single hour from his waking thoughts for the fol- 
lowing seven years. 

When he lived in London, he would repair twice a 

week to Shooter’s Hill, and from the top of that emi- 
nence comfort himself by a distant view of the dis- 
trict in which his loved one lived. 
Not that he could see the spot itself, which was in 
reality too remote; but it gratified him even to look 
towards the spot. She eventually became the bright 
star of bis life. 


——--—+o>—_____—— 
CRAZY PAUL. 

Paul I. of Russia was so eccentric as to justify his 
subjects in thinking him crazy. As he was a despot, 
his whims had to be carried out; and when they be- 
came 80 numerous as to annoy the nobles, they put 
into execution that unwritten law which tempers Rus- 
sian despotism,—assassination. One of his whims is 
given in this anecdote: 


That crazy Emperor, Paul I. of Russia, during one 
“ his drives, met a soldier whose countenance pleased 

im. 

“Come into my carriage, lieutenant,” said Paul. 

“Sire, Iam only a private.’ 

“The Emperor is never mistaken, captain.” 

“T obey your orders, sire.” 

“Ver » commandant. Take your seat by my 
What lovely weather we have to-day!” 

“Sire, I dare not venture’’. 

“What are you saying, colonel?” 

Unluckily for the new-made colonel, the Emperor 
had to be back at the palace early that morning. If 
the drive had continued a few minutes longer, his 
chance companion would have been made field-marshal. 
As it was, he was obliged to content himself with the 
grade of major-general. 

But, a few days afterward, the same poor wretch, 
picked up by the Emperor in exactly the same wa: 
had to go through the same gradations of rank, pe 2 
in the reverse direction, and in half an hour, from be- 
ing a major-general, had to become a private soldier 
again. 

On another occasion, Paul, while viewing a regiment 
which did not please him, gave the word of command, 
“Right about face! March to Siberia!’ 

And the whole regiment, officers and men, were 
obliged to set off by forced marches for Siberia. It 
was only when they got half-way there that Count Ros- 
topchine obtained their recall. 





THE PUZZLED JURY. 

Clergymen are often accused of preaching above the 
heads of their congregations. The accusation is well- 
founded in some cases, and doubtless the old woman 
was right when she asked her pastor, just after he had 
preached a learned but obscure sermon, “Sir, did not 
the Master say, ‘Feed my lambs’? Why, then, do you 
insist on feeding the camelopards?” But the pulpit 
is not the only place where obscurity enters, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote shows: 


A good law story is told of a case in the United States 
District Court at Albany many years ago. A patent- 
right suit was on before Judge Nelson. 

William H. Seward was counsel on one side. 
summing up, he occupied a whole day. The counsel 
on the other side also made a long speech, and the 
judge charged. 

After the jury had been out about two hours they 
came into court, and the foreman said,— 

“Your Honor, the jury would like to ask a ques- 
tion.” 

Judge—You can proceed. 

Foreman—Well, 


know what this suit is about. 


or 
A SNARLER. 


used. 
snarled at him, yet his bark was worse than his bite: 


the question, whether he should go on the stage or | 


the latest of his “Let. | 


Tn | 


your Honor, we would like to 


Marshal Soult had a rough tongue, which he freely 
If he heard any one praised, he straightway 


He was once breakfasting with Berthier and the lat- 


Halford Sauce makes your food more nutritious. | 
Halford Sauce for family use; invaluable to good 
cooks. (Adv, | 


a ro 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla extinguishes that tired feel- 
ing which all complain of, and restores energy. (Ade, 
a 
Hall’s Hair Renewer turns gray oy bade dark, removes | 
dandruff, cures scalp humors; an elegant toilet article. 
counsistunisechilincnentencnene 





When you have had Catarrh long enough, just send | 
10 cents to Dr. C. R. SYKES, 181 Monroe St., C hicago, | 
for his “True Theory of Catarrh.” (Adv, | 


It kills dandruff, allays irritation, and promotes a vig | 
orous growth of the hair. | 
BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are invariably 

acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv, 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine, 
The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. 








At MT. Cc *ARROL L (Ills.) SE MINARY willing workers 
can get an education with little money. Oreads free, 
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Foreign Stamps, with 


I: 2-page ¢ 
Cts. 


‘atalogue, 


) COLLECTORS—A_ handsome set of Cards for 
3c, stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 


LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKs, Montpelier, Vt, 


| 50 Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 
| no two alike, 30c, Card Co., Montpelier, Vt, 


ARD PRINTERS, Blank Chromo Cards, 50 in 
pack, no two alike, 1c. per 100 or $1 per 1000, postfree. 
Wholesale Catalogue 3c. Card Co.,, } lontpelier, agg 

O} YER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 

Music for 12c.; l00Horseshoe,F loral and Bird Chromo 

Cards, lde. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash, St., Boston, Mass, 


N EW : Catalo; gue of none > SENT 


REE Reduced P 
= . E. ELLIS & co. Chicago. 
NOREIGN — PS—1000 well mixed, 30c.; 100 | 
varieties, l0c., postage extra; 20 varieties and Price- 
List, 2c. stamp. EAGLE ST AMP CO., 2386 Fourth Ave.,N.Y. 


Barlow’s Indigo E Blue. 


The Family Wash Blue, or sale by Grocers, | 
D. 5. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 233 N. Second Street, Phila. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING. 


at KATTE & HUMPHI , 49 Cedar St., New York. 
Most practical place to td Kg Lessons by mail, Type- 
writer writer agents. Send stamp for pamphiet, 


STAMPS 140 varieties, many | r 
mixed Foreign, Isc.; 40 var. U. 
20e.; 10 var. Foreign Post c Jards, 20¢,; 3 Chili, ry ob ag 
daniatea or 5 Portugal, 5e.; 4 “oc ‘be. 34 5 
Cape, 9c.; New Catalo; ue, 3c. E 
) & CO. , Chicago, {lls, 
The Backwoods Boy, or - How a 
. Young Railsplitter became Seag et 
Horatio Alger Jr.’s latest book. 16mo, illustrated, $1.2) 
list of School Books taken in exchange for this book 
will be sent on application 
JOHN R. AN DERSON, 67 Reade St., N. Y. 


VICTOR TRICYCLES. 


Highest Class Work.—New Features. 



































































Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Hartford, Che 
For sal ry ywhere. 
nm OW ey’ { Gives a quick, soft, last- 
on receipt of 20 cents, 
SHAVING SOAP C, H,. RUTHERFORD, 
§ | 26 Liberty Street, N. Y. 
Agents Wanted for 
New and graphic Pictorial History of the great Sea aghts 
ad the World. By Medical Director SHIPPEN, U. 
J.C. Me urdy & Co., 632 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pal 
tion, Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery 
not cure you, yet as a remedy for severe coughs, and all 
curable bronchial, throat, and lung affec tions, it is un- 
phiet treatise on Consumption and Kindred Affections, 
Address none DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Catalogue. Mention the Companion. 
ing lather.Packet mailed 
NAVAL Ancient and Modern BATTLES 
F YOUR LUNGS are almost wasted by cone. 
surpassed. Send two stamps for Dr. Pierce's large pam- 





AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. Keeps the work just where 

un ylace it. Weighs only 2 Ibs, 
Specially ——- for lady canvas- 


sers, le 
. CH ASE & CO., 196 Ww ater St., Boston, Mass, 
Endive territory. 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the injury trmeeee, inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. J. MAN" S method. His book 
contains A. 2 BK, rj at ysicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured, It is mailed 
for 10 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York. 


Owing to the Failure of a great 
German Music _House, we 


























Celebrated a fine vee! Snish. 
ai rl tail-piece, fine lon ow, 
in voolin “ently instruction Book, 558 fee 
$3.50. Satisfaction or money refunded be 
not be purchased elsewhere for $10. H. e 
| & CO.. impo Importers, | 106 Sudbury St., osicn, Mass. 
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GEO. H. RICHMOND, Nortiifield, Vermont. | 
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CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 
LADIES! oe all the rage to make TIDIESs and 


SREQUINS with terine and ribbon, 
OvuR NEW BOOK OF CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE 
contains a number of beautiful Patterns for this work, 
with Directions for Making; also, Patterns Sor Thread 
| Edgings, ete. Price, 30 cts.,6 for $1.00. We take P. 0. 
stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lyn 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys, 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 

FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Send three-cent stamp for 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE_ POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


8 > Print YourOnn = 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90. 
For pleasure, money making, young or 
old. Everything easy, printed instruce 
m tions, Send 2 Fay for Catalogue of 
s Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


The “SUPERB” RASPBERRY 


Has, after nine yours’ trial, proved itself the most 
remarkable of Red Raspberries. Largest, 
best flavored. Very early, hardy, and prolific. No 
= small-fruit farm should be without it. One 
Jozen fine, well-rooted plants for Fall Planting, 
sent free by mail, for 82, with illustrated descrip: 
tion, instructions Ee? cultivation, and price-list for 
larger quantities. J Cc hurchman, Burlington, N. J. 
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WINDOW PLANTS ™ iled safely to any P. 
QO, at following Prices: 
| 10 Carnation Pink Plants, extra choice...... -- $1.00 
| 12 Clove Scented Hardy Scotch Pinks, assortme Bit. ..<k 00 
| 12 Zonale Geraniums, tine assortment of colors......1.00 
8 Double Geraniums, including choice French 
8 Scented Geraniums, ins choice sorts..... . 
12 Double Pearl Tube-rose, and 2 Oxalis “Flor ae “1.00 
12 French Hybrid Gladiolus, including ¢ hoice acces 100 


8 Hyacinths, in red, blue, white; 
Half these amounts for ve 
Cuttings of Single, 


5K 


double and single. .1,00 
or any two halves ocesccce 1.00 
Doubie and Scented Geraniums, We, 
er doz., and of Coleus, choicest new sorts of this year, 
Ie. Hic. per doz. Cc HAS, s.T. STAKR, Avondale, Chester Co, Pa, 


TELEGRAPHY. 


It you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Tele graph, 
&¢, send your address, by postal card or letter, and get 
J. He J LL & COL’8 Manual of Instruction for 





N L 

Learners of Telegraphy, latest edition, whieh we will 
send Free of C harge to all who apply, by mail or oth- 
erwise. It is the plainest and best book of instruction in 
Telegr: aphy ever published, being complete in descrip- 
tion, explanation and illustrations, 

J. H, BUNNELL & CO,, 12 L ibe arty St., New York, 


MICROSCOPES! 


TELESCOPES, 
CLASSES, 


FIELD c 
MACIC ENTERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Send for list and description of our ten Catalogues, 


QUEEN & CO., Opticians, PHILADELPHIA 


Anglo-Swiss Milk Food 


For Infants and Invalids. 
SAMPLES FURNISHED TO PHYSICIANS 








ADDRESS 


Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 


86 Hudson St., N.Y. P. 0. Box 3773. 

M O N E Y On Improved REAL 
ESTATE in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other prosper- 
ous cities in Minnesota, so as to net the le nder 


4 y & PER ANNUM ! scat 


aNVud GIVK-NTIK 


TRADE MAK, 


annually inN 

. Exchange. Conservative valuations, 
Ample secur ities. 14 years successful ex- 
perience. The best of references. Write 
for Circular, Mention Compan. Address 


Minn. 








COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, 





ter’s aide-de-camp—a grave young man, who did not 
utter a word during the meal. Afterward, while coffee 
was being taken, a discussion arose between the Mar- 
shals as to the color of the facings in a certain regiment 
during the Consulate. 

Berthier pointed to his aide-de-camp. ‘‘There’s Ga- 
rand can tell us; he served in that very regiment;” 
and the officer thus appealed to pronounced against 
Soult by the one word, “Red.” 

Years later, Garaud’s name was mentioned before 
Soult, upon which the veteran remarked, coolly, ‘Ah! 
I remember Garaud; he’s a chatterbox.” 
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Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
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‘ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRY 


Every boy and girl ought to have a Holly Serolli 
Saw. It is the best machine of the kind ever made, 


With It You Can Make Money. 
With It You Can Adorn Home. 


It is a better machine than sold in 1876 for $12. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


Until November Ist we give free with each machine: 
83 Scroll Saw Blades, 
71 Full-sized Designs, 
2 Drill Points, 
1 Puzzle Map of the United States. 

Order the machine at once and make a supply of beauti- 
ful and useful articles ready or Christmas, A Solid 
Emery Wheel for grinding goes with each machine. 

Dimensions and Capacity of the Holly. 

Height of machine, 30 in.; width, 18 in.; diameter of 
balance wheel, 12 in.; weight of balance wheel, 7 lbs.; 
stroke of saw, 124 in.; will swing 20 in. in the clear; will 
cut lumber 1-16 to 144 in. thick. Weight when packed, 
ready for shipping, 30 Ibs. 

How Shipped.—On receipt of the price, $3, we will 
ship by freight or express. All orders from the West 
will be shipped from our Western storehouse. The 
freight charges will be very small, and paid by the pur- 
chaser. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of the Youth's Companion, 
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For the Companion, 


A REMEMBERED PICTURE, 


High in the golden solitude of noon 

The hermit sun burns through the heart of day; 
And in the west, the early pilgrim moon 

Grows pale with wandering on her cloudless way, 
And turns her white face towards the eastern skies, 
And longs to hear the night’s cold whisper rise, 


The skies, clear as a world of crystal bright, 
In azure splendor spread the mountains o’er: 
As though the mighty ocean of their light 
Should swell the shining day forevermore, 
Nor ebb, and leave the stars, like shells of gold, 
To light the midnight’s dusky beaches cold. 


Along the grass-grown roadway many a plume 
Of sumac burns out like a torch of flame; 

And where the chestnuts toss their lingering bloom, 
The katydid, sweet spirit, calls her name, 

While with a sudden chuckle and a call, 

The saucy squirrel seampers from the wall. 





The butterflies in airy sunlight poise, 
And hover round the golden-hearted flowers, 
Or haunt that fragrant blossom-world of joys, 
Vhere last night’s dews sleep in the woodland bowers, 
And ‘neath the pine trees, like a dusky sleep, 
The twilight of the gathering shadows creeps. 








A gentle bluebird comes and stirs the calm 

With note more soft than songs of meadow rills, 
That, dying in the distance, leaves the charm 

Of sweet remembered music on the hills; 
As though earth dr ned she heard the low song pass, 
And woke to smile, and think how sweet it was, 





The snow-white lambs sleep in the neighboring fold, 
Each nestling where its gentle mother lies, 

Who, buried in the sun’s warm dream of gold, 
Looks down the valley with her calm, dark eyes, 

For one bright hour LT leave all thought of care, 

And waich with them a faithful shepherd there, 


O peace-inspiring summer! All thy shrines 

hve burning with their incense to the light! 
And on thy lofty mountain-altars shines 

The tive of God—the sun’s hushed beauty bright, 
And on each vernal wood and waving plain 
The smile of heaven pours like a golden rain! 









Close at the foot of yonder mist-blue hills, 

Where pine trees whisper to the soft blue heaven, 
The golden pigeon of the forest drills 

Her lofty home where she shall rest at even, 
And where the oak trees lift their deep green wealth, 
The sleek gray squirrels sport in leafy stealth, 





As black as cinders blown across the skies, 
A flock of erows wheel by on heavy wings: 
The hoarse loud clangor of their noisy eries 
Grows drowsy on the distant hills, while rings 
The noon-bell on remote, vale-hidden farms, 
Where ploughmen leave the ticlds with sunburned arms, 





Along the banks of yonder fern-tringed brook, 
The weeping-willows list the babbled song, 

And there the barefoot school-boy brings his hook, 
And steals with noiseless steps the banks along, 

Till lo! a smile lights up his eager eyes 

And from the erystal shades he draws his prize, 

And here outspread the fields—the war 
Where not the shadow of a leaflet fall 

But where the fruittul ground its harvest yields, 


m bright fields! 
Ss. 


And sweet red raspberries climb the moss-grown walls, | 





Where brier rose-buds ope their golden eyes, 
And long to shine as day-stars in the skies, 


The locusts leave the grass on droning wings 
And soar and fall on short uneertain flight, 
The chorus of a myriad insects rings 
As from some eltin kingdom lost from sight, 
And now the birds that hushed their songs at noon 
Wake hedge and brake with sudden bursts of tune. 


And on the hills the bright hours ebb away, 
While flashing in their gold, the purple streams, 

Like sheets of thine through meadows brown with hay, 
Glide to the ocean, lost in summer dreams, 

Till trom the lips of heaven, the soft sweet air 

Breathes o’er the whispering grasses like a prayer. 





The afternoon steals by. 
‘all where the darting urs of lightning play. 
And then the warm sun breaks out on the flowers, 
And paints a bright haze on the closing day; 
And hangs a rainbow on the cloud-hung east, 
Where the last thunder-roll in calm has ceased. 


The silver showers 








At last like some proud king, the setting sun 

Rides where his western courts are paved with gold; 
From cloud to cloud the streams of glory run, 

Now dyed with crimson deep, now purple cold, 
Until the last flush dims along the mist, 
And bright stars dream on evening’s amethyst. 
The earth grows hushed. We nigh may hear the feet 

viewless angels sounding the skies, 

Or mark the heart in Time’s huShed bosom beat, 

Or hear the knell of each sweet hour that dies, 
On wood and glen the peace of darkness falls, 
And Nature dreams of God in mountain halls, 

ERNEST W. SUURTLEFF, 
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For the Companion, 


MEETING ONE’S OWN INFLUENCE. 

Good influences in youth are the angels of later 
years. ‘They come back. ‘They minister. 
have the gold of heaven on their wings. 

As Tennyson says, “1 ama part of all that I 
have met.” 

Mr. Longfellow sent a multitude of good influ- 
ences, like song-birds, into the world. 
turned in the autumn of life. 

He loved the His pen sought their 
highest good. No child was repelled from his 
door. 


They 


They re- 


young. 


Only the day he was taken sick when a little 
girl came asking for his autograph, he hastened 
to the door himself, and said that her smiling 
thanks were refreshing. 

Otten during the last winter of his life his health 
was so delicate that his friends objected to this 


hospitality, and plead with him to be more chary. | 


But he replied earnestly ,— 

“Oh, I like to see my friends: it does me good. 
And I always think a child that comes to see me 
is a sincere friend.” 

Few accounts of the return of good influences 
to life are more beautiful than that which the poet 
gives of a scene under the old Cambridge chestnut 
tree where the blacksmith’s shop used to be. It 
was written for children : 

“Cambridge was by no means thickly settled 
for many years after I came here, and the village 
was rather straggling, so that the ‘smithy’ was 
quite a prominent object in my daily walk to and 
from the college, especially, as often the children 
running down the court from their school would 
cluster round the doorway, their bright faces and 
graceful attitudes as they stood, grouped under 
the chestnut tree, forming a strong contrast to the 





scene within, enhancing the picture and the lesson | 
so that the song came to me. (‘*The Village 
Blacksmith.”’) 

“But after the school was moved down on to the | 
street, as I was going home one morning, I heard 
you scholars singing my ‘Psalm of Life,’ and a 
sense of the possible influence therefrom removed 
my hat and I remained uncovered, except for the | 

| shade of the chestnut tree, till the music ceased, 
feeling that it was Holy Ground.” 

‘Holy Ground!” Yes, the place where the | 
good influences of life meet us againis holy. They 
will all meet us on holy ground at last. 


a 


A SENTIMENT REPEATED. 
The resemblances between past and present events 
are occasionally so remarkable as, seemingly, to justi- 


THE YOUTH’S C 





fy the saying, ‘History repeats itself.” Human thought 
also repeats itself, especially among the poets, where 
they are called “‘undesigned coincidences” by genial 
critics, while those of a severer mood designate them 
as plagiarisms. A writer in Chambers’s Journal illus- 
trates the way in which a sentiment has repeated it- 
self: 


| 
| 


ed itself in many curious ways: namely, a desire to 
save the life of a father or a brother rather than that 
of a husband or a son. 


One particular sentiment, wish, yearning, has repeat- | 


Sophocles put words into the mouth of Antigone, | 


justifying her conduct in having run the risk of death 
in order to secure the right of sepulture for her broth- 
er; she could not have another brother, because her 
father was dead. 

Darius, according to Herodotus, asked the wife of 
the condemned Intaphernes whether she would that 
he pardoned her husband, brother, or son. She an- 
swered, “My brother.”’ 

When asked the reason for this unexpected choice, 
she explained that she might possibly have another 
| husband or son ata future time, but not another broth- 
| er, her father and mother being aged people. 

Miss Rogers, in her ‘*‘Domestic Life in Palestine,”’ 
gives in English a story which was narrated to her by 
a native gentleman. 


in Palestine in augmentation of the Egypto-Syrian 
forces; and in so doing, stripped many a household of 
its bread-winner. 

One day, a woman solicited an interview with Ibra- 
him at Akka. This beimg granted, she said,— 
| “QO my lord, look with pity on thy servant, and 
| hear my. prayer. 


Ibrahim Pacha, son of Mehemet Ali, raised an army | 


“A little ‘while ago there were three men in my | 


house: my husband, my brother and my eldest son. 
‘But now, behold they have been carried away to 
serve in your army, and | am left with my little ones 
| without a protector. 
“IT pray you grant liberty to one of these men, that 
he may remain at home.”’ 


Ibrahim, taking compassion on her, asked which of | 


the three she would prefer to see liberated. 
plied,— 

‘*My lord, give me my brother.” 
| “How is this, woman? Do you prefer a brother to 
a husband or a son?” 

The woman, who was distinguished for her wit and 
readiness of speech, replied as follows: 


She re- 


“If it be God's will that my husband perish in your ser- 
ice, 
Iam still awoman, and God may lead me to another hus- 
} ands 
If on the battle-field my first-born son should fall, 
I have still my younger ones, who, in God’s time, may 
be like unto him; 
But oh! my lord, if my brother should be slain, 
[I am without remedy, for my father is dead and my 
mother aged ; 
And where should I look for another brother 2?” 
| Ibrahim Pacha was so much pleased with this ingen- 
ious line of argument, and probably with the versified 
form which it assumed, that he released from military 
service all the three men, enjoining on the woman si- 
lence as to the circumstances, lest other women should 
| raise a similar plea. 
The real facts were not publicly known till Ibrahim’s 
departure from Akka, after the overthrow of the 
Egyptian government in Syria in 1840, 


THE FIDDLING MINISTER, 

One of the most distinguished ministers of Scotland 
was the Rev. Ralph Erskine. Though a godly man 
and an eloquent preacher, he ran athwart one of the 
strongest prejudices of his countrymen, who looked 
on music and dancing as sinful. Like old Lyman 
Beecher, he would play on the fiddle. His own people 
believed that he composed his sermon to the tones of 
the violin, as a poet writes a song toan air. His pe- 
culiarity gave rise to the following story: 

A poor man, in one of the neighboring parishes, 
having a child to baptize, resolved not to employ his 
own clergyman, with whom he was at issue on certain 
points of doctrine, but to have the office performed by 
some minister of whose tenets fame gave a better re- 
port. 

With the child in his arms, therefore, and attended 
by the full complement of young and old women who 
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what be had expressed on either of the former occa- 
sions. 

“If he does this, what may the rest not do! Weel, 
I fairly gie them up a’thegither. I have travelled this 
haill day in search o’ a godly minister, and never man 
met wi’ mair disappointment in a day’s journey. 

“T’ll tell ye what, gudewife,” he added, turning to 
the disconsolate party bebind, ‘“‘we’ll just awa back to 
our ain minister after a’! 

‘He’s no a’thegither sound, it’s true; but let him be 
what he likes in doctrine, deil hae me if ever I kenned 
him fish, shoot, or play on the fiddle a’ his days!” 





te 
For the Companion. 


WHAT CHARM WAS IN THE LANDSCAPE 
DREAR? 
A low, gray sky, a freshening wind, 
A cold scent of the misty sea: 
Before, the barren dunes; behind, 
The level meadows, far and free. 
And hark! from o’er the bleak sea-wall 
A muffled, intermittent roar.— 
The swinging surf’s slow rise and fall 
Around the desolate, kelp-strewn shore, 





What charm was in the landscape drear, 
What charm was in the dark, chill day, 
That they should stand in memory clea 
When brighter scenes have passed aw 





ay ? 
They walked with me that seaward path, 
Those friends of mine, so true, so kind: 
They gave the best that friendship hath 
Of tender heart and thoughtful mind, 
A light was on the landscape drear. 
A glory in the dark, chill day, 
And they shall stand in memory ¢lcar, 
Though brighter scenes may fade away. 
Hampton Beach, 1883. AuGustus M. Lonp, 





——— 
A GHOST-STORY SPOILED. 

A contributor to an English paper tells how a sim- 
ple explanation once unveiled a most frightful ghost- 
story, with all its attending horrors of a lone house, a 
dark room, and an unearthly shriek. 





“Tam sure none of you were ever so terrified by a 
ghost as I was,” said my Aunt Mabel. “It was an 
American ghost, which perhaps accounte for its having 
been more wild and weird and altogether electrifying 
than anything ever met with in the old country. 

“You know that I went to America when I was 
young, and that I spent many of my early years ina 
lonely farmhouse in the backwoods. 

“It was soon after our arrival at this lonely place 
that I met witha terrible fright. My sister Isabel and 
I shared the same room, and one night I was awakened 
by hearing her crying by my side: 

** ‘Oh, a toothache, a most dreadful toothache; and I 
have nothing to relieve it. If I could only get some 





One more effort she made, but Jack was resolute; 
80 at last, seeing how determined he was to prevent 
their further progress, she gave up trying. 

“Well, well, you stupid little brute,” she said, angri- 
ly, ‘I suppose we must go all that long way round!” 

So the two sisters abandoned the idea of taking the 
short path through the wood, and went home by the 
safe high-road. 

When they arrived, how grateful, how unutterably 
thankful did they feel to their little protector, whose 
intelligence had been so far superior to theirs, and had 
saved them despite themselves. 

A man had been found in the wood shortly after they 
had left it, murdered and robbed, it was conjectured 
by the tramps who bad passed through the village in 
the morning. 

Thus Jack had preserved his mistresses from meet- 
ing perhaps a similar fate. Their gratitude, it is need- 
less to add, was profound toward their little four-footed 


| protector, who, we are glad to hear, lived to a good old 


brandy; a littke burnt brandy would cure it ina mo- | 


ment.’ 

***My dear,’ 1 said, jumping out of bed, ‘I will get 
you some directly. I know where it is—in the parlor 
cupboard, and I have got the key.’ 

“No sooner said than done. I wrapped a shawl 
round me, went swiftly and quietly down-stairs, felt 


| my way through the dark and deserted room, and suc- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
fl 


ceeded in lighting my candle at the stove. 

“But no sooner did I hold up the lighted candle to 
make my way to the cupboard, than the most unearth- 
ly shriek ran through the room. At the same moment 
the light was suddenly extinguished. I was left in to- 
tal darkness, and all was still and silent as before. 

“Chilled with horror, and trembling in every limb, I 
groped my way back as well as I could, and told my 
story to Isabel; but she wasin such pain that it did 
not make the impression on her that I expected. I got 
but little sympathy. 

***Tt must have been the wind, or a wild-cat outside 
that screamed,’ she daid; ‘and as to the light being put 
out, that of course was sheer accident. 
go out when they are just lighted. Of course,’ she 
added, ‘we are not such fools as to believe in ghosts.’ 

“This rather put me on my mettle; and moved be- 
sides by her moans of intense pain, I at last braced 
myself up to a second attempt. went with great de- 


’ 


Candles often | 


| 


termination resolving that nothing should now hinder | 


me from bringing the remedy to my sister. 

“Proceeding down stairs again, all went well till I 
turned from the stove with the lighted candle in my 
hand. 


“Instantly the same yell resounded in my ears, while | 


something, I could not tell what, swept past me and 
dashed out the light! 

“How I reached my room I never 
crawled into bed more dead than alive; and as soon as 
I could speak J told Isabel that no matter what hap- 
pened, nothing would induce me to make the venture 
again. 

“Morning came at last, and wiih it the solution of 
the mystery. My brothers had come home late, bring- 
ing with them a screech-owl which they had caught, 
and bad put into the parlor for safety till the morning. 
“The light had of course disturbed it, and it had 
own against the candle and extinguished it while ut- 
tering its peculiar and singularly hideous cry. My ter- 
ror at the midnight ghost was a joke at my expense 
for long after. 

“But only imagine if it had never been explained! 
If the owl had got in unperceived, and had escaped by 
the chimney or an open window! 

“How that ghostly shriek must have haunted me 
ever after! It would have been as frightful a ghost- 


| story as you ever heard.” 


usually minister on such occasions, he proceeded to the | 


manse of 
kine), where he inquired if the clergyman was at 
home. 

“Nae; 
lass. 
ery him in.” 

“Ye needna gie yoursel the trouble,” replied the 
man, quite shocked at this account of the minister’s 
habits. ‘Nane o’ your fishin’ ministers shall bapteeze 
my bairn.” 

Off he then trudged, followed by his whole train, to 
the residence of another parochial clergyman, at the 
distance of some miles. 
minister was at home, the lass answered,— 





he’s no at hame yenoo,” answered the servant 





,» some miles off (not that of Mr. Ers- | 


“He’s down the burn, fishing; but I can soon | 


Here, on his inquiring if the | 


“Deed, he’s no at hame the day; he’s been out since | 


sax i’ the morning at the shooting. Ye needna wait, 
neither; for he’ll be sae made out [fatigued] when he 
comes back, that he’ll no be able to say bo toa calf, 
let-a-be kirsen a wean!” 

“Wait, lassie!’’ said the man, in a tone of indignant 
scorn; ‘wad I wait, d’ye think, to haud up my bairn 
before a minister that gangs out at six i’ the morning 
to shoot God's creatures? I'll awa down to gude Mr. 
Erskine at Dunfermline, and he’ll be neither out at the 
fishing nor shooting, I think.” 

The whole baptismal train then set off for Dunferm- 
line, sure that the father of the secession, although not 
now a placed minister, would at least be engaged in no 
unclerical sports to incapacitate him from performing 
the sacred ordinance in question. 

On their arriving, however, at the house of the cler- 
gyman, which they did not do till late in the evening, 
the man, on rapping at the door, anticipated that he 
would not be at cous any more than his brethren, as 
he heard the strains of a fiddle proceeding from an up- 
per chamber. 

“The minister will no be at hame,”’ he said, with a 
sly smile, to the girl who came to the door, “or your 
Pod sweetheart] wadna be playing that gate t’ye on the 
fiddle. 

“The minister is at hame,”’ quoth the girl, ““mair by 


token it’s himsel that’s playing, honest man; he aye | 


takes a tune at night before gangin’ to bed. 
there’s nae lad o’ mine-can play that 
something to tell if ony o’ them could. 

“That the minister playing!” cried the man, in a 
degree of astonishment and horror far transcending 


Faith! 
gate; it wad be 





‘ 


— +o 
PRESERVED BY A DOG. 

The marvellous intelligence with which a dog fore- 
sees and averts approaching danger is illustrated by 
the following anecdote, told by a writer in Chambers’s 
Journal, who learned the facts from one of the ladies 
of the story: 


Two girls, daughters of an English country doctor, 
were once out for a walk together. It was ap autumn 
afternoon, sunny and pleasant. 

They were accompanied by their little dog, named 
Jack, who was a clever little terrier, and more than 
once had proved his claim to be considered, as indeed 
he was, their protector while out walking. 

Their father often said he felt “quite happy when 
Jack was with them; he was sure no harm could come 
to them.” 

The two girls pursued their walk merrily. The fine 
afternoon tempted them to go farther than they ought, 
however, and by the time they turned the dusk had 
fallen, and they were afraid they would be late for 
tea. 

One of them proposed to take a short cut through 
a wood with which they were well acquainted, having 


often gathered blackberries in it on a summer after- | 


noon. The other agreed, and so they arrived at the 
edge of the wood and prepared to enter it. 


knew, but I 


“All the same I am rather afraid,” said Dora, the 


younger of the two. 
beries in the neighborhood, and I saw some very odd- 
looking men pass our door to-day; besides, I am wear- 
ing my new watch which papa gave me on my birth- 
day.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” her sister replied. “It is nearly six 
o'clock now, and we shall be late. Be sure no one will 
wish to harm us.” 

“I wish I were as certain as you are. 
the matter with Jack?” 

Just as she had said this, Jack advanced towards 
them, and planting himself in the middle of their path, 
sat down and whined. 

“That is odd,” said Dora. 
doing that before.” 

The other girl derided her fears, and attempted to 
pass the dog; but he caught his teeth in her dress, and 
— her so firmly that she hardly dared to set herself 

ree. 


But what's 


“T never remember him 


“There have been several rob- | 


age. 


—~————_—. 


LOST HIS DINNER, 

Britishers with titles do not easily “take things as 
they come,” and our travelling ways are apt to trouble 
them somewhat. The English lord, however, who lost 
his dinner in Arkansas, seems to have had cause of 
complaint as well as the man he blamed. 


Lord Glendale, who is now travelling in Arkansas, 
= asked the other day how he liked the country, 
said ,— 

“Ob, I’m much pleased with the country and very 
much enjoy travelling in it, but, do you know that 
your railroad eating-house system is very annoying? 
Just as a man settles down and persuades himself into 
a nap, a negro comes along, shakes him and says, *Sup- 
per at Catfish?’ 

“You tell him yes, and arouse yourself. You are. 
of course, very hungry, and every time the train stops 
you expect to hear sume one shout, ‘Catfish; twenty 
minutes for supper!’ but the train rolls on. After a 
while the negro that has aroused you comes along and 
you say,— 

***How far is it to Catfish?’ 

‘Sah?’ 

“How far is it to Catfish?’ 

* **Bout twenty-five miles, sah.’ 

***What made you arouse me back yonder?’ 

***Wanted to know wudder yer wanted supper, so I 
—_ telegraph ahead. Da only cooks what’s ordered, 
sah. 

Twenty miles toa hungry man is a long distance, 
and you loll around awhile, and finally drop off to sleep. 
After a while you awake and wait for the train to get 
to the station. The negro comes thrdugh again. 

* ‘How far is it to Catfish?’ 

** ‘Sah?’ 

***T asked how far is it to Catfish?’ 

***We’se dun passed dar, sah.’ 

“*Why the mischief didn’t you wake me?’ 

“Case yur got mad when I woke yer afo’, sah.’ ” 


Doubtless the Englishman thought that it was add- 
ing insult to injury to provoke a man out of all patience, 
and then punish him for “‘getting mad.” 


+e 


INFAMOUS HOAXES, 

Hoaxes as a rule are hateful things which exhibit the 
maliciousness rather than the intellect of their perpe 
trators. A writer in a recent magazine mentions two 
conspicuous for their malignity : 


A young couple about to be married at the Syna- 

gogue in Birmingham were startled by the delivery of 
ram from London running: 

top marriage at once. His wife and children haye 

a in London, and will come on to Birming- 

1am. 

The bride fainted; the bridegroom protested against 
being summarily provided with a wife and family, but 
had to make the best of his way, a single mani still, 
through an exasperated crowd, full of sympathy for 
the wronged girl. ; 

Her friends found upon inquiry that they had been 
duped—probably by a revengeful rival of the man 
whose happiness had been so unexpectedly deferred. 

A more curious and more malignant hoax—for the 
perpetration of which the author, if discovered, would 
have been branded with infamy—was practised, appar- 
ently “for the fun of the thing,” upon a Parisian lady 
whose husband had gone to China on business. 

One day she received a letter, dated from Old China 
Street, Canton. 

“Madame,” said the writer, “I have to announce a 
mournful event. Your husband, taken prisoner by 
Malay pirates, has been burned alive and his bones cal- 
cined to powder. I have been able to procure but afew 
pinches of this powder, which I enclose.” 

As she opened the box, a strange idea came into the 
head of the distracted widow; and sending for some 
snuff, she mixed the powder with it, piously determined 
to inhale all that remained of her lost spouse. 

The first pinch, however, brought on such violent 
bleeding, that a doctor had to be called in; but the lady 
died in a few hours, shortly before tbe arrival of a letter 
from her husband, proving that the story of his capture 
and calcination was the cruel invention of some un- 
known enemy. 

















A. BRUTE’S AFFECTION. 

One of the most touching of anecdotes about dogs, 
is told of a collie shepherd dog, owned by a Mr. H—, 
which was very clever at its duty, until it had a litter 
of puppies to tend. Only one puppy was spared to it, 
and on this the poor collie so centred its affection as to 
do most unwillingly the work she had to do. 


The master, vexed at the collie’s unwillingness, 
cruelly drowned the puppy before the mother’s eyes, 
covering the bucket in which he left the body with a 
sack. He then went round the fields followed by the 
dog, who from that moment resumed her former use- 
fulness. 

On Mr. H—’s return, after having had his tea in 
the evening, he bethought himself of the bucket, and 
went to fetch it to empty the contents into a hole he 
had made in the manure heap. 

He found the bucket, covered as he had left it, but 
on pouring out the contents there was nothing but 
water. He questioned his wife and her niece, but 
neither knew anything about it. 

The next morning Mrs. H—. was struck with the 
piteous expression of the poor animal’s face, and she 
said to her, “Scottie, tell me where you have taken 
your puppy?” 

The dog immediately ran off a distance of quite a 
hundred yards to the kitchen garden, jumped the 
fence and went direct to the farther end of the garden, 
toa spot situated between two rows of beans; there, 
where the earth had been apparently recently moved, 
she sat and, as it were, wept. 

Mrs. H—— went again into the house, and without 


| mentioning what had occurred, said to her niece, ‘Ask 


Scottie what she has done with her puppy.” 

The question was put, and again the poor creature 
went through the same performance. 

These circumstances were mentioned to Mr. H—, 
who pooh-poohed the idea of there being anything out 
of the common; but to satisfy his wife, went to the 
spot, and dug down a distance of three feet, and there 
sure enough had the faithful, fond mother carried and 
buried her little one. 


—~@e———— 


A CONCEITED young country parson, walking home 


| from church with one of the ladies of his congrega- 


tion, said, in allusion to his rustic audience, “I preached 
this morning to a congregation of asses.” “I thought 
of that,” observed the lady, “when you called them 
beloved brethren.” 
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For the Companion. 


A CHILD’S FANCY. 
The storm passed by, and the glad sun shone 
Brightly the breaking clouds among; 
In the maple tree-top a bluebird sang; 
In the east a beautiful rainbow hung. 


“O mamma, look!” and my wee one laughed: 
“Oh, look, mamma! is it made of flowers? 
Or is it the ladder the angels use 
When they carry up water to make the showers?” 


A. C. | 
—— 4 


For the Companion. 


THE BIRTHDAY-RIDE TO READE 
FARM. 

Such a lovely day as it was! The sky all a} 
golden haze with the sun shining through it, and 
the trees just beginning to put on beautiful colors. | 
It was Paul Reade’s birthday too, and the children | 
had been promised a ride out to Reade Farm, | 
where Paul’s grandfather lived. Grandma Reade | 
had been warned of it, and had made great prepa- 
rations. 

Beside Paul’s brother 
Joe and sister Mina, the 
little Parkers, Bennie and 
Lovely and Prue, and 
Tommy Patch had been 
invited to go. 

“TI don’t b’lieve we can 
all ride in the carriage 
without squeezing awful- 
ly,” Joe confided to Mina, 
as they were picking a 
bouquet of petunias and 
asters for grandma. “On- 
ly two seats !” 

“T don’t see what Paul 
*vited so many boys for,” 
said little Mina. ‘Lovey 
and Prue must go any- 
way. I ’most think 
there’ll be room enough 
for them.” 

“Why, it’s a 
birthday-party !” 
Joe. “I guess now Bennie 
and Tommy 
Girls are no good to play 
with!” 

This ungallant speech 
nearly brought on a small 
quarrel, but at that mo- 
ment Mina spied a hay- 
rack coming up the street 
drawn by a great, sleck 
bay horse. 

“Oh, it’s Uncle Seth!” 
she cried, forgetting Joc’s 
naughty words and tum- 
bling into the pansy-bed 





boy’s 
cried 





are going. 





| 
| clattered on homeward! 


{ 


wild asters and branches of crimson maple leaves 


| fairly embowered the rough cart, while a long 


string of tiny yellow gourds did duty for bells 
around old Don’s neck, and Jake followed on be- 
hind with a wreath of grandma’s brightest mari- 
golds about his black, shaggy throat. 

Such a sight! How the people stared as they | 


and the dogs barked and the little girls w aved | 
their handkerchiefs as they went along. 








as he got the honey out of the bright flowers— 
darting his little tongue in and out so quickly we 
could hardly see it. 

He soon learned that we were his friends, and 
was as happy as could be, flitting about among 
grandma’s flowers in the sunny window. | 

All through the cold winter he lived there and | 


And the boys hurrahed | amused us with his quaint little ways; but when | the fields where they we 


spring came he grew uneasy, and one day, when 
a beautiful little green-and-gold humming-bird 


Then we went down, down 
—I thought we would never stop going—and we 
tried to dig ourselves out, but I guess we shouldn't 
if you didn’t come,” and he nestled his little hands 
in John’s big one. 

John went to the house and blew the horn— 
such a long, loud blast that it called the men from 
re still hunting for the 


wouldn't hold us up. 


| boys. 
| 


Grandma didn’t scold them one bit, but kissed 


And how the merry troop shouted and laughed | was flitting about in the garden, we let him go | and cuddled them till they thought it was great 


and sang inside the decorated old rack! 

They all thought it the happiest, jolliest holiday 
of the season, and agreed to go to grandma’s 
every birthday—if grandma were willing. c. s. 





For the Companion. 
HUM. 


Hum was a dear little humming-bird. Grand- 
ma found him one cold, wet autumn morning un- 


| der the grape-vine by the back porch. She brought | 


him into the warm sitting-room and gave him 
some hot milk to drink. 

Soon he opened his little bright eyes and looked 
around, but he did not stir. He lay in grandma’s 
hand as if dead, and soon she put him in the bay- 


| window among the flowers. 


Then he came to life pretty quick, I can tell you. 
May put some sweetened water in a saucer under 





the big geranium, and he soon began to ad it just 


free and they went away together. 

He liked his free life the best, for we never saw 
him again, although we watched among the flowers | 
in the garden all through the long summer days. | 





For the Companion. 


OUR PET. 
We made him a grave ’neath the apple-tree, 
Where he lived the summer long, 
And we cried to think we should hear no more, 
At nightfall, his cheerful song, 


How merrily hopped he along the path! 
We called him the gardener’s pet, 
For he ate all the mischievous flies and slugs,— 
My heart is breaking yet. 
I met Ben Brown on my way to school, 
But I crossed the dusty road, 
For I could not bear to speak to the boy 
Who would kill such a dear little toad. 
KaTE LAWRENCE. 











in her excitement. “And 
I do believe he’s come to carry us over in the rack 
with old Don. Won't it be fun ?” 

Indeed, Uncle Seth had come for that very pur- | 
pose, and in a short time seven very happy little 
girls and boys went rattling off toward Reade 
Farm, laughing, singing and talking all at once, | 
while Uncle Seth’s great dog Jake ran behind, 
barking at the fun and panting with all his 
might. 

Oh, what a delightful ride it was! Creaking up 
hill and rattling down hill, rambling over bridges, 
beneath which the little fishes, frightened by so 
much noise, scud into nooks under the stones, by | 
a blacksmith’ 
post, waiting his turn to be shod maybe; now 
under a railroad bridge, then out past a pleas- 
ant farm-house, where a little girl was washing | 
dishes and a boy digging potatoes beside the | 
road. 

How Mina and Lovey and Prue pitied that little | 
girl! And how Paul and Joe and Bennie and Tom- | 
my pitied the boy! But neither the boy nor the | 
girl seemed in any need of pity, for the girl laughed | 
and waved her towel out of the window, and the | 
boy shouted merrily and swung his hat as they 
rattled by. 

At last Don turned through the gate at Reade | 
Farm, and there was grandma out on the stoop, | 


| 








s shop where a donkey was tied toa | 
| 
| 
| 


| fun. 


- H. S. 














‘NUTS TO CRACK b 


Cou—wN SNe) 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The answer, composed of fifty letters, names four 
| avtumnal occupations. 
The 26, 2, 3, 4, 36 are possessed by the e lephants. 
The 20, 5, 6, 7 is a sovereign. 
The 8, 1, Pe , 10, 45 is a spell. 
The 17, 18, il; 21, 22, 23 is lamenting. 
The 18, 28, 9, 14, 15, 16 are 
pe rsonages. 














For the Companion. 


AFTER THE SUMMER. 


Oh, the shine of the broad, blue ocean, 
Thro’ the bright October day! 

Oh, the foam of the madcap breakers, 
Chasing each other so far away! 

Over the beach the white sands glisten, 
Over the beach so smooth and wide, 

But gone the crowd—“So aristocratic” — 
Which gathered there with the summer tide. 


Gone the wealth, the beauty and fashion, 
Day by day which had thronged the shore, 
And never a shout from the merry bathers 
Ringing the dancing waters o’er. 
Only the fisherman’s sunburned darlings 
Left to hear what the glad waves say,— 
Little “‘plebeians,” happiest ever 
When they are out on the sands at play. 





Shy, and afraid of the crowd no longer, 
Free to scamper with bare brown feet 
Up and down where the white shore widens, 
Where the sands and the rude waves meet; 
All the day with the sun and breezes 
Baby plays with her Brother Ted, 
And the grand old ocean never e’en misses 
The merry crowd with the summer fled. 


It sings its songs as gaily as ever, 
Tosses its spray still high in the air, 
And the white-capped waves still merrily hasten 
Their diamond crests with the beach to share. 
And oh, the joy of the fisher-children! 
Teddy is king—a queen is May, 
For wheresoever their bright eyes wander, 
They’re monarchs of all they there survey. 
M. D. BRINE. 











For the Companion. 


ROY AND RAY. 


Roy and Ray are little twin-brothers just five 
| years old. 

One day, not long ago, they were spending the 
| day at Grandpa Winslow’s. 


What a grand time they had! Everything was 


with her company cap on, and grandpa picking | so new and'strange to the little city boys. 


pears from the Flemish-Beauty tree. 

Then what a rare frolic they had! 

But I could not begin to tell you of half the 
things they did and said that afternoon; so I will | 
only tell you of how they rode home, when the | 
sun was low behind the poplars, 
trimmed about with the things grandpa had raised | 


on his farm and wild flowers picked by the road- 
side. 


There were tall stalks of corn at each of the | 
four corners of the rack, with their long golden | 


ears drooping and nodding; big, ripe cucumbers, 
a bunch of red tomatoes, 


squashes, long yellow carrots, clusters of purple 


grapes, all tied to the frame, were bobbing and | 
swaying; great plumes of golden-rod, bunches of | 


with the rack all | 


curious crook-necked | 


They helped milk the cows in the morning, and 
| went with Jim to drive them to pasture. 
| They ran races with old Rover, and watched 
grandma feed the calves and pretty little white 
pigs. 

But the most fun of all came when grandpa led 
them up to the new barn, where the men were 
| thrashing grain with the machine. 
| How they pitied the poor horses shut up in that 
little box—walking up hill all day long! 

They went up in the barn-chamber and sat down 
by the little open door. Down below them they 
could see John pitching the straw out on the great 
| pile in the yard. 

“Le’s jump down there,” said Ray. 
do it,” 


hy 


“Yes, le’s 
said Roy, ever ready to follow Ray. 





So taking hold of hands, they stood a moment in 
the door, saying: 
“One to make ready, two to show, 
And three to go right down below.” 
Then they jumped, and went down, down out of 
sight, and the loose straw closed over their heads. 
John heard a stifled scream and that was all. 


Roy? 

Grandma ran to the well, and gave a deep sigh 
of relief as she saw only her own face in the clear 
water. 

The men all went in different directions, and 
John, remembering the stifled scream, ran behind 
the barn to the great straw-pile. 

He called loudly, and a weak little voice almost 
at his feet replied,— 

“Here we are, John—in the straw.” 

John fell to work with might and main, and soon 
two little brown heads covered with straw came to 
view. 

Half-laughing, John drew them out, and shaking 
the straw from their clothes, demanded,— 

“What was ye in there for, anyway ?”’ 
“Why,” said Ray, “we jumped and the straw 





Supper-time came—and where were Ray and | 


basa = si 35, 40, 27 is to 

i we 2, 29, 30, 31 is to show 

the teeth. 

The 32, 34, 33 is an imple- 
ment of warfare. 

The 44, 43, 42, 37, 38 is a kind 
of rampart. 

The 47, 41, 39 is an animal. 

The 50, 46, 48, 49 is profit. 

NASHUA. 
2. 
IRREGULAR ACROSTIC. 
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F ind in the letters noted, 
read downwards, the ancient 
emblem of deadly miasma 
in autumn. 

The flower of which the 
zodiacal garland for October 
is composed. 

The badge of imperial 
dignity and power in ancient 
Rome. 

> Sentiment of 5. 

The tree from which 
oo wood of 2 was taken. 

5. A precious stone. It 
has been poetically supposed 
to affect the fortunes of all 
persons born in October. 

6. Name given by the old 
Anglo-Saxons to the month 
of October. 

7. Regalia which 2. sym- 
bolizes for the month of Oc- 
tober. 

8. Rank of October in the 
months of the year, accord- 
ing to the old Roman esti- 
mate. E. L. E. 





3. 
PUZZLE. 

The first and third lines of 
each stanza rhyme, also the 
second and fourth. The last 
word may be formed with seven letters taken from the 
five other words omitted. 


Y 
There’s a friend who disturbs your * * * * * *; 


For oft in the early blue * * * * * * *, 
He trips upon fairy-like toes, 
And kisses your cheek for a warning. 
“Up! up! little girl! little boy! 
With a gift from the sky I have sought you. 
*T will give you much pleasure and joy, 
This fair summer day I have * * * * * * * you.” 


Sometimes he ep sleepily in, 

And whispers, ‘Most school-time, * * * * * * * *!” 
Sometimes with a boisterous * * * 

He shouts, “It is stormy December!” 


But whether he’s noisy or mild, 

—This friend who comes in at the dawning,— 
He brings a new day for each child. 

Shall I tell you his name? Itis* * * * * * *, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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Philadelphia, Robert Emmett. 
2d, mas; 3d, day. Ist and 2d, 
Whole—MicuaeLmas Day. 
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Ist, Michael; 
Michaelmas. 
3. 
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LE 
5. 1, Oporto; 2, Nantes; 

Gratz; 6, Parma; 7, Pisa; 

York; 11, Cairo; 12, Herat; 

Sana. 

|_ 6. From Farm Boy to Senator; Living Pages from 

| Many Ages; Winning His Way; From Log Cabin to 

White House: The Knockabout C lub; Colonial Days, 

or Stories for Young Patriots, 

| 9. Whitefield—Wellington, 


Pp 
3, Amiens; 
8, Turin; 
13, Lassa; 


4, Ghent; 5, 
9, Zante; 10, 
14, Lyons; 15, 


te 

































The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an expli- 
eit order is received by the Publishers for its discon- 
tinuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as | 
required by law. | 

Payment for the Companion, when sont by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Chec 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE C An BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- | 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name ou 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your ed shows to what time your subscription | 
is paix | 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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POISON SUMACH AGAIN. 
In the Companion of June 
sumach, 
from the common sumach. 
A correspondent, the lady Principal of Washington 
Female Seminary, who has purchased her knowledge 
two poisonous forms of sumach at the cost of much 
( ifering, writes us, giving some further facts and sug- 
gestions. These we combine with some facts from a 
late work on the subject. 
While the scientific 
throughout the 


28 we spoke of poison 


and indicated a single point distinguishing it 


the same 
names greatly 


names of plants are 
country, the popular 


vary, giving rise to much confusion and misunder- 
standing. 

There are at least eight species of sumach: (1) 
Smooth, (2) Staghorn, (3) Mountain, (4) Sweet, (5) 


Venetian, (6) Poison Ivy, (7) Poison Oak, (8) Poison 
Sumach. ‘The scientific name is Rhus, 
which is added, for each, a specitic scientific name. 


general to 
As 
only the last three are poisonous, we do not need to 
speak further of the others. 

Poison ivy (Rhus radicans) is a vine from five to for- 
ty feet bigh, and having strong fibres with which it at- 
taches itself to walls and trees. It is liable to be mis- 
taken for our But while 
the latter has five leaflets and a watery juice, the for- 
mer has only three leaflets and a milky juice. 

Poison oak (Rhus toxicodendron) is a shrub from 
one to three feet high. This, too, has a milky juice, 
with its leaves arranged in threes. The leaves are also 
downy on the under side and deeply notched, like the 
oak. 
raugwl in spikes. The berry is oval and pale brown. 

Poison sumach (Rhus venenata) is also known by 


woodbine (American ivy) 


The flowers are small, yellowish-green, and ar- 


| becoming one of the best friends of mankind. 


| ostriches were feeding near by. 


_TH EK YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 








the wound was healed, and the little ibe was dis- | 
| charged cured.” | 

No science bas made more rapid progress during the | 
last century than surgery. ‘The skilful surgeon is 





ation 
LOST GUN-FITTINGS, 

An ostrich will swallow anything small enough to 
slide down its long throat, without giving a thought as 
to its digestion. This singular fact is illustrated by the 
story, told in Chambers’s Journal, of a bunter losing 
and finding the hammer and lock-screw of his rifle. | 
Condensed, the story is as follows: 


| 
| 


Two Englishmen, while hunting iu Africa, aimed at 
an antelope. One fired and killed it, but the ‘other did 
not fire, as the hammer of his rifle stuck at the half. | 
cock. While one hunter was cutting up the animal, 
the other took off the lock of his piece to ascertain 
what was amiss. 

Just then, a Kaffir ran up with the news that three 
Snatching a light rifle 
from the man and giving bim the useless gun to carry 
back to the camp, both hunters started in pursuit of 
the birds. 

The approach of night obliged them to return to the 
camp, without getting a shot. After supper it was 
discovered that the Kaflir had neglected to pick up the 
hammer and screw which bad been left on the ground, 
when the two started after the ostriches. 

Early next morning a search was made for the miss- 
ing fittings. No trace of them could be found, but the 
two-toed foot-mark of an ostrich was discovered on the 
spot where they had been left. “I'll bet be has swal- 
lowed them,” said one of the hunters. 

We were confident of falling in with the ostriches 
we had seen on the previous evening, as we expected 
them to be still moving about in the vicinity of the wa- 
ter, food in that quarter being at the same time pretty 
plentiful. 

So leaving the blacks to pursue their search, we put 
a Bushman upon the “spoor” (foot-prints) of the birds, 
and commenced the work of running them down. 

Before two hours passed, we had sighted three birds, 
which we believed to be the same as seen by us on the 
previous.evening; and after some sharp manceuvring, 
we brought down two of them, the third succeeding in 
making good his escape for the time. 

As we stepped up to the fallen birds, I drew my 
bunting- knife and remarked, ‘Now for the lost valua- 
bles,” to which remark one of my comrades replic d, 
“The fellow that esc: aped has got them with him.’ 

Before long, a loud “Hurrah!” brought them both to 
my side, to see displayed in my hand a lady’s gold ear- 
ring and the lost hammer and screw. 

We returned in triumph to the wagons, and 
the old smooth-bore, was soon herself again. 

‘The Kaflir was also freed from the doubt that clung 
to him in regard to the loss, But the sight of the os- 
trich spoor in the morning had convinced me then that 
an ostrich was the thief. 


| 


Sanna, 


_ -" 
OUTWITTING A LION. 

The poor little Bushman of South Africa is not only 
small in size, Yet an English offi- 
cer tells a droll story of an encounter between a Bush- 
man and a lion, which shows the 
ger and fertile in resource. 


but feeble in mind. 


man as cool in dan- 
The oflicer says: 

The Bushman while a long way from his home was 
met by a lion. The animal, assured that he had his 
victim completely in his power, began to sport and 
dally with him with a feline jocosity which the poor 
little Bushman failed to appreciate. 

The lion would appear at a point in the road and 


teeth use 
{Ade. 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the 
| Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
—————— 

You can get rid of that miserable, tired feeling by | 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. It is pleasant to take. [Adv. | 
——>_—_ 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, sending pure blood to the 
brain, gives a sound mind in a sound body. [Adv. 
——__>——_——_ 

Our special line of attack is against kidney and 
liver diseases. Hunt’s Remedy always wins. [Ade. 

—_———>——_- | 
Halford Sauce enriches all dishes. Sold everywhere. | 
Halford Sauce, Beware of colorable imitations.[ Adv. 
——_>_————_ 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
FOR WAKEFULNESS, 

Dr. Wo. P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: “I pre- 
seribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, 
for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc. He reports 
great benefit.” (Adz. | 


WE STILL EMBROIDERY SILK 


a Bx a SB (one-third the regular. rt gas although | 
we call it WASTE EMBROII is all good 
Silk, beautiful colors, in pieces from one x, three yards 
each, about half a dozen desirable colors in each package. 

E legant for Applique Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
of fancy work, cone <7 stamps or Money Order to 
T RAI ERD ARMSTRONG co., . 

56 Summer Street, yo ) es 469 ant hy } -Y. 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


For Fall and Winter, 1883-84, SENT FREE! 
‘To any one sending full name and address. Contains lith- 
ogr aphed Fashion Plates and above 1,800 beautiful Wood 
Engravings, illustrating the Ma, latest novelties in La- 
dies’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks, Underwear, In- 
fants’ Outfits, Hosiery, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Laces, 
Fancy Goods, Silverware, Jewelry, Watches,.Boots and 
Shoes, Ha® Goods, e te. ete. Prices lower a those of 
any other house. . F. KOCH & SON, 6th Ave. 
& 20th St., New York. “Mention Youth's Companion. 


DRY GOODS 


By Mail or Express! 

& Nearly a Millign to select from, collect- 
ed by our own buyers, in ihe markets of 

See werté. i Goods,Si xe, 5I hawls, 
rimming ) Sars 

Fancy adie Ladies’ ight 

wear, Ties, L aces, Ger 

Infants’ » Boys’ and Girl Outfits, _ Samples, 

information, and * TOPPING. GUIDE,” free on appli- 

cation. COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 

Phila, [27 Please say where you saw this advertis’nt. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


We offer an immense stock of FINE DRY GOODS 
at Popular Prices, SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN. Do not fail to 
read our Handsomely Illustrated Fall and Win- 
ter FASHION CATALOGUE, sent FREE on ap- 
plication. Mention this paper. Please note the address, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
OF 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


TO ART WORKERS. 




































leap back again into the jungle, to reappear a little far- 
ther on. 

But the Bushman did not lose his presence of mind, 
and presently hit upona device by which he might 
possibly outwit his foe. This plan was suggested by 
the lion’s own conduct. 

Aware that the brute was ahead of bim, 
to the right, and feeling pretty sure of ihe lion’s 
whereabouts, resorted to the course of quictly watch- 
ing his movements. 

When the lion discovered that the man had sudden- 
ly disappeared from the path, he was a good deal per- 
plexed. He roared with mortification; when he es- 
pied the Bushman peeping at bim over the grass. 

The Bushman at once changed his position, while 
the lion stood irresolute in the path, following with his 
eye the shifting blackman. In another moment the 
little man rustled the reeds, vanished, and showed 
himself again at another point. 





the names of dogwood, varnish-tree, swamp sumach, 
poison ash and poison elder. Some also apply the 
name poison sumach to poison oak. 
to fifteen feet high. 

It is often mistaken for true elder. But while the 
@tter has fat clusters of white flowers and black ber- 
ries, the former has dong clusters of greenish flowers 
and greenish yellow berries. It also differs from com- 
mon sumach by having leaves with edges perfectly 
smooth, while the leaves of the other are serrated, or 
saw-like. 


It grows from ten 


> 


TRIUMPH OF SURGERY, 

Modern surgery is able to provide a man with a new 
nose, new lips, new eyelids, and an artificial throat. It 
can do more; it can, by the process known as skin- 
grafting, provide him with a new skin. ‘The following 
description of the process is reported by an English 
surgeon: 

«The patient, a pretty little girl of eight, was admitted 
into St. George’s Hospital. ‘Two years previously, her 
dress bad caught fire, burning both legs from the hips 
to the knees severely. 

“After a year’s treatment the left thigh had healed 
up; but the right had never got better, and presented 
a terrible ulcer, extending all down the outer side. 

“For four months she lay there without any signs of 


It evidently began to dawn upon him that he had mis- 
taken the position of matters, and that Ae was the 
hunted party. 

The Bushman, who clearly recognized what was 
passing in his enemy’s mind, did not pause to let the 
lion recover his startled wits. 


now, in a complete state of doubt and fear, fairly 
turned tail and decamped, leaving the plucky and in- 
genious little Busbman master of the situation. 





—@— 
HE TOOK THE RISK, 

Extortion is more peremptory than particular. It 
takes for the sake of taking when it cannot have what 
it wants. A correspondent of the Wull-Street News 
relates this characteristic anecdote of the common tith- 
ing system and its founder: 

When Brigham Young was alive, he collected his 
tenth of the farmer with a persistency that stopped at 
nothing. On one occasion, he called before him a sub- 
ject who has since removed to this State, and said,— 

‘Brother Blank, you have not brought in my wheat 
this year. 

*T didn’t raise a single bushel, ” was the reply. 

«Then Ul take it in oats.’ 

“1 have none.” 

“Well, hay will do.” 

“TI have no hay.” 

“Then bring in potatoes or corn. 

“Both crops were a failure, O wise Prophet. All I 








improvement. On the fifth of May, the child 
brought into the operating theatre, and placed under 
the influence of chloroform. 

“Two small pieces of skin were then snipped from 
the back with a pair of sharp-pointed scissors, and im- 


was 


bedded—planted, in fact—in the granulations or ‘proud- 
flesh’ of the wound—two tiny atoms, scarcely bigger | 
than a pin’s head, and consisting of little more than 


the cuticle or outer skin which we raise in blisters by | 


rowing or exposure to a hot sun, 

“Five days later, no change was visible; and by-and- 
by the operation was considered to have failed, since 
the pieces of skin had disappeared, instead of grow- 
ing, as had been expected. 


“But twelve days after the operation, two little white | 


cicatrices appeared where the seed had been sown; 
and in my notes I find that a week later these were big 
enough to be dignified as ‘islands of new tissue.’ 

“The most wonderful part of it was that, not only 
did these islands grow and increase rapidly in circum. 
ference, but the fact of their presence seemed to sti- 
mulate the ulcer itself, which forthwith took on a heal- 
ing action around its margin. 

“Several more grafts were implanted subsequently, 
including morsels from Mr. Pollock’s arm, from my 
own, and from the shoulder of a negro; the last pro- 


ducing a white scar-tissue like the rest, Intwo months 


have off my farm are ten bushels of onions, and of 
course the | ord doesn't want onions.” 

“Maybe not,” growled the old man; “but you bring 
me ina bushel and we'll take the risk of it.’ 

Mr. Blank said it was that bushel of onions which 
convinced him that there was something suspicious 
| about old Brigham’s inspirations. 

The incident, if it be true, exhibits the spirit of the 
| so-called prophet, but in a good cause the giver shows | 
| the right principle who offers his part of what he has, 


| 


| however simple it may be. 


cnstipoanmnpstieiiipntitiisiate 
HER AMENDMENT. 
If a woman may not “propose,” she may at least 


give ahint to a bashful suitor: 


perfectly posted up in its rules. 


On the last day of the session, as they came out, he 


bought her a bouquet, saying, “May I offer you my 
handful of flowers?” P romptly she replied, “I move 
to amend by omitting all after the word hand.” 
| Ile blushingly accepted the amendment, and ig 
| adopted it unanimously. 
| ——+—— 
| THERE was a young man named DeL&, 
| Who played the brass horn in the b&; 
1e blew such a blast, 
That as he went 
He blew all the fruit o 


ast, 
a stk, 





he dodged | 


The great brute was first confused, and then alarmed. | 


He began to steal gradually toward the foe, who | 


A member of the English House of Commons, who 
had been paying attention to a young lady for a long 
while, had taken ber to attend the House until she was 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-page il- 
lustrated journal of all Art Work, Brass Hammering, 
Painting, puereimez. Carving, Modellin For 1884. 

oXTRA FULL-PAGE STU DIES IN COLOR, MONTH- 

3 als Ans full-sized double sheet working design 
supplements, uestions promptly answered in the pa- 
er, and suggestions given without charge. Estab’d 1878. 
| The only art paper giving colored supplements. $3.00 a 
year; six and three months subscriptions ree’d. Send 8c 
mps for sample copy and catalogue of tilustrated 
tial handbooks on all branches of Art Work. 
M, WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St., New York, 
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| Write for our Fall Book of “Clothing News,” which 
| tells how to order safely and economically Clothes, Un- 


derclothes, Hats and Shoes for Men or Boys. 
| 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
569 to 575 Broadway, New York. 


NEW STYLES 


DRESS ‘REFORM. 
Bates Waist. 


A pete substitute for 
Corsets. 

U ume Under Flannels, 
Chemisettes, &c., made 
to order. 
trated Catalogue, free. 

MISS C. BATES, 

129 Tremont St., 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Agents wanted. 


~ Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


The 


















‘% ing the Complexion, 


CAUTION.— 


There are counterfeits! 
BEFORE &AFTER Ask for G 


Send for Illus- 


most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
. Skin Diseases and for beautify- 





OCT. 4, 1883. 





Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
and property by using inferior Oil when 
PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 


present low price. 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


_PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 


46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





The use of a good 
soap is certainly cal- 
culated to preserve 
the skin in health, to 
maintain its complex- 
ion and tone, and to 
prevent its falling in- 
to wrinkles. Ivory 
Soap is an article of 
the most careful man- 
ufacture, and _ the 
most agreeable and 
refreshing of balms 
for the skin. 





THE BRADLEY 





Road Cart. 


Weighing from 90 to 160 Ibs. 


Five Styles, PRICES FROM 850 to 880. 


20-page Illus. Price-List free. Mention the Companion. 


BRADLEY & CO., SIMMiista tue’ 

If you are growing Gray or Bald; 

If your Hair is Thin, Brashy, Dry, 
Harsh, or Weak ; 

If you are troubled with Dandruff, 
Itching, or any Humor or Dis- 
ease of the Scalp, 

USE 


» . a 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
It heals nearly every disease peculiar to the scalp, 
checks the falling out of the Hair, and prevents it from 


turning gray, and is an unequalled dressing and toilet 
article. 





PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 








tenn’s Sulphur Soap, 
USING ! ap, and see 


Pte 





on each packet. 


that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 


Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
SUP cakes, 60c., and mailed to any | 


“‘T owe my 
Restoration 
to Heaith 





| SKIN DISEASES. address on receipt of price, and 





5 cents extra per cake, by 
N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton Sts, New York. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 
SEND FOR 
Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION, 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


and Beauty 
to the. 





eee) of a Bos- 
ton lady. 


T ISFIGURING HUMORS, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 

tile Ilumors, cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES 

CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and pe rspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and thus removes the cause 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the ki oY and Scalp, heals 
Uleers and Sores, and restores the Hai 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispen- 
sable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

CuTicuRA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 


u 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 2% 


cents: Resolvent, $1, POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
Co., Boston, Mass, 











